et's Begin Again’ 
by ANNIE S.SWAN 
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PURPLE 
DIAMOND | 
EVERY FEW 
INCHES ON 
EACH SOLE 
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Protect your 
Jhroat 


The throat is very 
susceptible to infection 
from the microbes 
carried in the air by 
dust or particles of 
moisture. Particularly 
is this so in busy 
streets, crowded buses 
and trams. 





The use of the ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine and 
Black Currant Pastilles is a wise precaution 
against this danger of infection, especially for 
those subject to throat troubles. These pastilles 
clear the throat, prevent soreness and allay 
irritation : they are made from the fresh juice 
of ripe black currants and pure glycerine, 
and may be used freely without causing any 
harmful or unpleasant effects. 







YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM 
Packed in di t1 tive ( , eYS 
tin boxes containing 
2 og] Glycerine & PAST] ES 
#05, © ¢ OMe Black Currant 
40z. ¢« « V3 
8 OZ. ¢ e 2/3 et sae. > 
m pS 
1} 3 . > s i+ ani 
dD. : ¢ a £84 ; e 
im 4/ A 2 
2 Ros oe i 
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Allen & Hanburvs Ltd. — 
37 LOMBARD REET, E.C.3 


















A Babys Wonderful Progress 


Mrs. Trett-Watson, of Norwich, the mother of this lovely 
Mellin's Food baby, writes :—‘ I feel I must tell you what 
wonderful progress my baby has made on Mellin’s Food. 
She has cut her teeth without any trouble whatever.” 


Mellins food 


Write ror samples ama aescriptive bar iets sent fost free sor Od. 
im stamp Particuiars of a unique “ Progress Pook” aiso sent. 


MELLIN’ S FOOD, Ltd., LONDON, S.E.15. 























For Nh For all 
Household eens hs ‘4 ’ Pecos 


Sole Makers: G. ae 





utton Sons & Co.,King’s Cross,London,N.7 


WONDER-WORKER Hun Sale 








(Patented) for PILES, HA2MO IDS nd al RECTAL 

TR OU BLES. atural, unfailing 7 ant relief, sooth. 

ing and comforting. NO D € FORS. NO MEDICINES. 
anaes a life-time, Price 7/6. 











To be inserted in the Rectum during sleep. No discomfort or REMA.KABL. OFFrRS Send for Specia: rar,ain = List. 
Npleasantne Tc pen good heaith, si ee ee sins, Case P Net 

OF wou houid t e without From all chemists th t thie Boaece. Garces. Saeeaae San EL, 226. 

the wor t trom Wonder. W. orker Co. Coventry House in out Pes ice A ot 3 yd 1 

South "Place. London E.C.2, with cx ste instructions in plain . ir ge esicon Curtains oh 4 w 

wrappers, pe e on receipt of Post Office Order tor 7/6 W BB gone . e 

Money retur ed i diss itisned. Booklet free, pai i. (12/6. 8. PEAC ‘A & SONS, 120 The Looms, NOTTINGHAM 














President: H.R.H, The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL ror CHILDREN 


HACKNEY KOAD, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2, 











which deals with arger numbe ot children than any o 
Hospital of its kind, 1s almost overwhelmed with applications 
or admiss on and 
| }|URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT ONCE 
The “Sniffing Chairinan: COL. Lonp Wa. Cxcit, C.V.O. 1. GLENTON-KBRR, Sec, 

















Season” is with us. 
iif you’re in the fashion, give your 
nose something to sniff at. ‘‘Dr. Mac” 




















DON’T eae. OLD! 


| 
| 
} Goins 

























will stop that irritating ‘‘Sniff! Sniff! crag AA gor fg ca 
Sniff! and save you from being a nuis- LOCKYER’ SULPHUR * HAIR RESTORE 
ance to yourself and others. 
Save you from many a thousands to ret a jain 
serious illness, too. 2/- Sold Everywhere. 2/- 
ockyer's gives | t 1 
The soothing, germ-kill- cae Seer 
ing powers of Dr. Mac- - a nenen Trae Resteeer ss - 
kenzie’s Smelling Bottle aeaigee pgp erendaogs Reowvhnzalle basa , 
must be experienced to 
be appreciated. 
] Set one to-day. SUL P by o ul NE E 
= YOU R Doctor! Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
_———————— ass Pimples Roughness | Scurf Spots 
a Se eee A Redness Hashes | Acne Rosea 








Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd., “ Se we iene ; a reriens 
PRICE 2/- Reading, England. - 5 anda. it con be 
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The Cultivation of 
Tobacco—No. 2 





ARLY in May the seedlings are 

planted in rows. It is estimated 
that 5,000 seedlings can be planted 
to the acre. 


The tender young plants are in great 
danger from parasites—bugs is the 
term used in America—and only by 
constant attention is it possible to 
produce the Rich, Ripe Virginia Leaf 
used in the making of 


PLAYER’S 


Navy Cut 
TOBACCO & CIGARETTES 


RRS P1191 


Mo Aaananandannnnaiaearanannga ©. gF = SD PUaRAnaaaaacanaaaagaeasaanan 
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meee FROM CHEMISTS 
BEWARE OF HAIRDRESSERS 
IMITATIONS STORES ETc 
16626 sortie 
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IMPERIAL HOTELS A 

Square LONDON H ASTHMA CURE 
: 
" 
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: 

@ | 8 HOTELS 2,500 ROOMS | / 

H Rooms fitted H. & C. Water, G 
a 

an 





Gives quick relief from Asthma. 
Catarrh, ( is, et 
Bed, Bath, & Breakfast, from wea tinat alt | 


SESE S See eeeee cesses — 

















The New Patent 


SOUND DI A book you ought to get. 
completely overcome DISCS Physical Fitness in 


ietSomenmeaie cs! Middle Life § @) 














same to the 
as glasses are to the eyes. Invisible, , al 
comfortable Worn months withou 
removal. Explanatory Pamphlet Free F. A. HORNIBROOK 
THE R. A. WALES CO., 168 Ct. Portiand St., LONDON, W.1. Cassell’s 
P22 8 8 8 8 OP 8 2 O28 O28 2 2 2 2 O 2 C2 _O-* O22 O22 2 2 OP? OO? O* O-* O*_ FO" 


The Fragrant Minute 
For Every Day shi’ 


WILHELMINA STITCH 

oe 
This Second Series contains verses dealing with 
nature and with human relationships ; those born 


of a whimsical mood, and those which help 
the sad of heart to find courage. 


Uniform with the First Series, and printed in a 
delightful two-colour wrappe1 


Copies can be had from all Booksellers and Newsagents, 
|/-, or post free 1/2 from The Publisher, 


Cassell & Co., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4 
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Consumption T.B. 


A POSITIVE CURE, just as certain a cure for 
Consumption (Tuberculosis) as the antitoxin 
for Diphtheria, is now in existence. Its efficacy 
has been proved in thousands of cases when all 
other methods of treatment have been tried 
and proved of no avail. It is no new thing 
in the experimental stage. Past sufferers cured 
from ten to twenty years ago remain well and 
free from the disease to-day. 

If you, dear reader, are suffering from con- 
sumption, or T.B. in any form, even though 
your doctor and the specialist have done all 
they can for you, sanatorium and change of 
climate have failed. do not give up hope. If 
you have half one lung left you may still be 
curable. 

The secret lies in a few South African roots 
and plants that appear to have remained un- 
known until I introduced them to civilisation 
twenty-eight years This was publicly 
proved in the libel action T brought against the 
British Medical Association in 1912. 

To any sulferer from Consumption, or T.B. 
in any forin, who will send me a few particulars 
I shall be pleased to despatch a supply of the 
remedy such as I consider suitable for the case 
on the distinct understanding that it only need 
be paid for if the patient is perfectly satisfied 
with the benefit received from it. and considers 
the progress made warrants its continuance. 

Only address: Chas. H. Stevens, 204, Worple 
Road, Wimbledon, S.W.20. 
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HAIR TINT 





tints grey or fac ur 
any natural shade de 
ired— brow 
ht-t It 
trmatr ib 
isn 1“ not y 
] t d g 
- a ’ 
al certificate a panies each bottle. Of all | 
Chemi S ii H ssers. 2/6 or direct :— 


HINDES, itd., 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 














DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 


much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, 














The appealing pair 


TWO PRODUCTS OF 
GREAT CHARM 


“NELL G N 


Antique 


CANDLES 





Produced by the highly skilled experience 
of the oldest candle house in the world 
“ Nell Gwynn” Candles, in 26 art ours, 
add the finishing touch to any scheme of 
decoration. They burn with a steady 


light — without without odour. 


* 26 ART COLOURS 
ss Gre 


smoke, 


PRICES : 


12 ms.) 














I box : : ea : 
1] 1Grey. 2. Dark Pea I 

2/9 per box tite 4 Biue. 5. Light Blue rk Blue 

. x 7.J G i ck Gree 4 reer 

; Ss Gree 11. Sulphu M t 
8/6 per box ve I 14. Blush Pink. 15 F 
ans ' i Rose. 17. R 18, 19. Drag 
ee w B . Assyrian Red. at. R Pury 
1/9 per box Orange. 23. black, 24. White, 25. Heliotr 

Iw ‘ 26. Lavender 

1/- per box wyLL STAND TROPICAL HEAT. 
oe Lagos, Nigeria 

2/: er ‘1 feel that 1 must write and tell you how 

. ~ ee delighted I am with your ‘Nell Gwynn’ 

1/3 per box Ca I a ce ra 

: ti I find 

so’ far 

I 

i them 
H 

nd 

hat 

n 

m 

> ’ 

whict 














TOILET SOAP 
the “ Nell Gwynn” Candles - 
1 * Our Nell’ Soap are 
by most higl iss store 
It y dithculty int 
\ wil nd box pos 
on rece] prices 
1 Stamy epled 
Foreign and C orders 
be rccomy d y 
ra pos ; 


Department 31. 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Price 6d. per Tablet. 


All Chemists and Stores. 


LTD. 
1 Candle Daintily packed in 
eae cies lablet Boxes 1/6 per box 
LONDON, S.E.1. Z 
: ¢ % 3/- | 
ais) “Cha é 12 es vs 6/- per box 

















Telegram 


‘Ga 


3, GARROULD'S 








THE WELL-KNOWN = 2 (— 


HOUSE for 
UNIFORMS. = >\\s: 
WAITRESSES,” 4!) 


PARLOUR-MAIDS, 
HOUSE-MAIDS, etc. 


c AR Aw 
Aaa 
eV 


COLLARS, CUFFS, ETC. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
ustrated Catalogue of 
Uniforms. Post free 
me The ‘és ‘Dorinda’ ‘ 
Sig by Garrould 


Maids Afternoon Service Frock 
with Collar and Cuffs of Fine 
Lawn. 


In Alpaca, 33/9 
In Gabardine, 52/6 
In all-wool Serge, 52/6 
(\! Sives Smalland Medium. 
1 ( irs :—Navy, Tan, 


Purple, Grey and Black. 








QOutsizes extra, 





Patterns Post Free or 
Garment sent on Approval. 





E. R. GARROULD, 
150-162, Edgware Road, 
London, W.2. 


rroutd, Padd, Lendon.” 














CAPS, APRONS, DRESSES, 

































FOR HEALTH AND 


FIGU RE 


No other corss 
| made is exactly 
\\, s V4 ke the beautiful 


Natura Ase 
\, { Model 2. here fig- 


ured. It is = 


Tn \ 

/>/ \ \ omk ort- orset pa 
1a)| \ xcellence, poh 
Ha}, ht 








i ning style and 
my 
Ag beauty of design 
“\ with health preser- 
fr sa 


vation and a {ree- 
Jom in wear that 
can only be de 
cribed as ideal. 


The Comfort Corset 


Made in soft, durable drill of 
finest quality, without steels, 


and t the back is closed. Adjust- 


able shou!derstraps regulate bust 


| | 
} | i | f tut with 9-inch rust-proof busk 
ii | 1} |} and rust-proof hook nd eye 
i} 1} I, above and below for perfect 
1} | 1] \ fastening. Lacing is at the sides 
} with free-running e‘astic lacing 
| 
| 





helshe and the usual suspenders 


| are fitted \s there is nothing 
| | to rust it can easily be washed. Ir 
| I sizes from 20 to 30 inch waist 


i } i 3] sch to 35-inch Is. Od. extra 
Be 


The Natural Ease Model 2 
Boneless Corset, 7/11 


al 
Cash returned if not sutistied 


THE HEALTH CORSET CO. (Dept. 99) 
26-30, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1, 


























soap that washes it must properly perform 
its functions—cleansing, 
ing and so _ beautifying. 
out must these things be rightly done. The 
quality of the soap 


balance of its ingredients 


WRIGHT'S 


Constant in goodness, 


in its benefit—a 


Kelia bility es 


| 

: 

There should be no taken with | 
so valuable a_ possession 
stimulating, 


in and day 


unvarying 
reliable A 


servant to the skin 


skin. The 1 


sooth- 


vary. The 


not alter. 


SOAP 









BRONCHITIS 


Why should you suffer 
the inconvenience of 
Coughs, Influenza, Bron- 
chitis or Asthma when 
Vapo - Cresolene gives 
instant relief ? 

Not a drug but a splendid discovery which 
alleviates your suffering while you sleep. 





Sold by all Chemists. 
Write for descriptive booklet No. 51 to 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 


Lombard Street, LONDON, E.C.3. Pp 
R3@ 


~~... {+ 2. = “ = @<.e<- @ 








Linen Permanently Protected. 
, JOHN BOND’S 
““CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK. 


18 FOR EVER INDELIBLE. 
REQUIRES NO HEATING. 


Of all Stationers, Chemists & Stores. 6d. &1s, 
Used in the Royal Households. 










PERMANENT 
PROTECTION. 
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wood BROS. 
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oe 
WEAR. 


(45 supplied to Koyauy and Soctety,) 














TAILORED TO MEASURE. 
Wood br Liud., » specialised in Maternity 
Wear for « 2 andl understand the 

rtance of the t ha and cut of the 
part ar kind of garments they tailor, By 

eans of the selt-ad i MAITURNUS 
Red.) tuted ery Waistband, in- 


sous and nor a} itained, 
Write tor catalogue of designs to Manageress 
A@11, Coat Frocks from 82.6, 
Costumes trom 68. Accouchement Sets from 
14 11, Maternity Belts, 312 6, Complete Layettes 
trom 8B, Maternity Corsets from 11. ‘ood 
pply everything for Baby from Birth 


carance iS mil 


rts trom 





€ < Bros. ‘also su 


Special Catalogue on req t 
The Full satisfaction or money refanded. 
“A ” WOOD BROS., Ltd. (Maternity Wear Specialists), 
ran, 17 St. Mary's Street, Manchester. 
from 63 ° (The Ortgwuad /uventeo Maternity Wear.) @3z 














Chivers’ 
£Olde English 


Marmalade 
“The Aristocrat 
Breakfayt Table” 













— —_ 





Selected Seville O: d Refined S 
Onyss skilfully Ste te ote the — =” 


tonic properties of the fruit. “ Olde English 

Marmalade --makes breakfast me 1 ¢ user. 

Chivers e Sons If? wiston cinazioge tng 
Purveyors By Appointment to M-KING GEORGE V. 
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Ongor 


HIGH-CLASS GENUINE SCOTCH 


B® are the finest made: something essen- 
tially diflerent from others. The shades 
are exclusive, the mixtures unique. 
Extensive variety and a]l moderately 
priced. Write for samples of knitted 
designs showing completed etlect, 
obtainable only from 

ORR, GORDON & CO., LTD. 
53). Hanover Street, EpmNsuRGH 
SO808 80808 0800S 
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Beautiful women everywh 
loveliness to “ Diano 


y 
your collarbone 





ealed wrapper 


TTC CUE Cee 


in the privacy of her own apartment 
itall hellow and flat places, 
ere 


Whatever you may lack in the 
supply for you if you use th 
Write to-day, enclosin ty postage, to Lady Va 
nola Medicine Co. (Dept. 2), Palace House, 128 Shaf:esbury 
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A PERFECT BUST 


means “ BEAUTY «F FIGURE.” 


How you can obtain a perfect Bust and a grand symmetrical figure 
in a few weeks within the privacy of yourown home, without trouble or 





inconvenience. 

Chere is no reason why every woman should not sequire or regain a perfect figure and 
be fascinating, For those who lack the natural d@avelopmont of bust a new and 
remarkable treatment has been devised. It is callec “ Diano,’ and is positively harm 
This treatment will quickly develop the bust six inches necan useit ath 









ind any wo 
1 the 


he cost isshght. It fil 
oftens and clears the skin 
t health, and matchless 





vlds grace 
owe 





Do you feel yourself deficient as to a plump, well-rounded figure 
our bust measurement all that you desire 1 wp 


re Chere 
way ot | 
A new 





ke aces above aud below 
mre 





renuty. OOK, sel € 
1 nager, ©. E 
Avenue, W.1. 
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| THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR Coe toes ertastoel 

F HYSTERIA 
COUGHS, COLDS, PALPITATION, 

) INFLUENZA, CATARRH, Acts like a charm in 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS ~~ 
A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, and other bowel 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM complaints 





od) AS 


monomnonnncr — - — NNO NOooOnOoOOoNDON 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE" 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 








PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 


cone =< Household Ai EA RTH RU GS 








In Reversiate Ricu Turkey Pat 
world-wide reputation or Magnitice ‘ ‘ nd 
ridered Works of Art. T! Repent Guiive and Settnaniaty sertived, tadediag wntetmentiones’ gs § Pri 2 3/6 
he highest satisfaction. SPR 1AL OFFER—Three for 1 ale rice 
Biack M t, 1 i 1, N.B., November 2ith, The Quee kK ” House i Carpets a H 4 sed | 
Lord Breadalbane writes: Ww fee! obliged by Mr. Hodgson Royalty, x bility a ‘ \ E: 
sending to above address two more of the ‘ Queen's Royal" Carpets Gigantc Sale of ‘* Queen's Send: ” ‘Hou usehold Reversible Ri bh Turkey 
0 ft. x 10g it. Cheque £2 Is. 6d. ex sed.” Pattern 
Letterfowr.e, D ige. August 22nd Papers 
Bir Robert G. Gordon writes: “ I * Queen's Royal’ Carpets and 
Rugs please ve.y much. Enclosed are orders for three more carpets | Trade Mark 
and thrc Hearthrusgs. Cheque for £5 lls. 6d. er ed." ‘ : 
a " use, é th Ju m ai 
T Fiscountess D'Arcy write I z 3/6 for one of y } . 
‘Qu en's Royal’ House . ! ude, a s¢ supplic Good. 
reviously B. re of 
2 . « 7 * 7) } f j 
> ie Imitations 
. = . | A _ , 
- Admittedly Se Ge apest in the We ping Wove : A 
iY ty isa s La! att t ‘ I t ed 
‘ est satisfa Wher ler . B D 
wo Drawing 8 a R 
6 ft x 9 ft., 13 1 348 
it x oft, 166 y ‘Reduced | ‘oe a 
Vit. x Of 19 6 ‘ a 
9 it. x 10} ft, 229 Sale : = 
Ot x Df, 2 asf a 
10h ft. x lzft., 304 J Price \ 1 60 8 
Castle H I ] Jur 4 
“Lady Madeline Erskine received t Que } ‘ ! I 
rom F. Ho ig mm the dark terra-cotta hh ‘ 
r e ser Ol eariic me si 
vd.” 
Bu Hone 1 BW. J 
Lady Milis writes The * Queen's R H H 
1 will thank Mesers. B. Mody & t ‘ 
16 euclus d 
< ngs are Na Y uw Ira ky Corrard Sept. 1 
OLy and Brown sh 7 I (a Ls Bordered Desigt Sir Chas. 8. King Bart.. we ‘ Phas forw 1 Q 
seasoD it da indian At ( A Persian cod subdued Reyal’ Household Mearthrugs, differ attern Turk 
Tu kish and Or'cat. sh . K ed Li thes desigu also ‘h tmvre Real O; ossum Fur i ugs. Euclosed y have Chequ 
i. wanted, kindly quot i num {U8 0S. 10s. Gd 
| en Age ing Berea. Catto ue o. ( He hrug. Emb.oidered Linen and Cot Sedspreads, Qui Table Line Bedstead a 
Bi nkcts Cu ros, Peo Braves Cu Spee Cover, Se, VB te: if wen wring 9 mention Th r, Jam 192 


F. HODGSON & SONS, .2:.2"="iss:. WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
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Roamin’ an’ Homin’. Story 
by Micuart Kenr. J/lustrated 
hy J. Dewar Mills . 


In the Footsteps of the 
Covenanters. A Tale of 
Scottish Heroism. By H. M. 
Forses. Illustrated from photo- 
graphs ° ° ° e 


Let’s Begin Again. Story by 
Annie S. Swan. Illustrated by 
P. B. Hickling . ; 


Mozart Broadcast. A 
Simple Guide for “ Listeners- 
in.” By Percy A. SCHOLES 

The Fatal Forties. Marriage 
and Middle Age. By Mrs. W. 
L. Georct 

The “Jay- Pays.” Story by 
Mary Wicrsuire. ZJ/lustrated 
by Chas. Crombic : 

Business on a Small Scale in 
Japan. By ALEXANDER G. 
STEWART. Iilustrated from 
photographs ® 

Handicaps. By Ouive Mary 
SALTER : . . P 

THE PROPER PLACE. Serial 
Story. By O. Dovucras. Jilus- 
trated by John Cameron . 
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Between Ourselves. By the 
Editor ; : " : 
Cassandra and |. By G. 


Appiesy Territi. Illustrated 

by E. P. Kinsella . ’ 
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The Modern Frenchwoman. 
Some Views on Housing and 
Domestic Economy. By 
Bearrice Hogss : : 

A New AttitudeTowards the 
Banana. By Rurnu Peck 
McLeop . ‘ ‘ 
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Five Years of Progress. By 
Arruur Pace Gruppe ; ‘ 

- Things That Matter. Life's 
lunnels. By Rev. ARTHUR 
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Children—and Numbers 
Mathematics for Three-vear- 
olds. By Muriren Wrincu . 

Problem Pages. Tired House- 


wives—Living Alone — Learn- 
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DANE 


The New Army of Helpers. 


Conducted by Miss H. G. 
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perfection 


t pad r s *LUVISCA” (37—38 ins 
PTAHE unique qualities of this material are | A eam ‘ SCR Se 
well known to lovers of beautiful fat rics HY votes es pest ool S* z < 
t is a combination of artificial suk anda 36 i = red 
; 4 
elected double twist cotton ; it pos in 6 4 Uvi A ; 
i 1 i wear in west strip an 
vwiuring iustre’ withstands any am , t 
esigt 
washing * wears splendidly 8 a a al 
dy any difficulty tn obtaining, wre ¢ TAULDS, La, ¢ 1 4a wan . 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page 








Should Children have so many Toys? 


The whole theory of education seems to be changing from time 
to time, but at least we may be sure of one thing : children receive 
much more attention and consideration than used to be the case years 
ago. Are they considered too much? Do they have too many toys? 
The subject will be dealt with in a thoughtful article in my next 


Issue. 


Probably we have forgotten that the anniversary of St. Valentine 
falls in the coming month; at one time it would have received a great 
deal of attention, and Row.Lanp Grey, in a most interesting article, is to 
deal with “ The Valentine Immortal.” 


Have you caught cold this trying winter? 
Dr. SALEEBy is dealing with “ Coughs and Colds” 


in my next issue—and there are many other 


important features. 





















DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


“‘ May I come in? 





‘* May I come in?” 


admitted nearly 100,000 orphan and destitute little ones. 


Will you send 
a NEW YEAR GIFT of 


10/- 


to feed one child for ten days? 


” 


Certainly! Barnardo’s never refuse a destitute child, and that 
is the reason why in the 59 years of their existence they have 
But 
such a work is constantly in need of funds if its Charter, “ No 
destitute child ever refused admission,” is to be maintained, 


Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund,” and crossed, maj 
po yeage . >) 
be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Howard Williams, Esq. (Dept. Q.), 18-<( 


eee 


Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 
Parcels of Clothing, Blankets, and Toys will also be gratefully welcomed. 












atked finen 


is a vital matter 
to housewives asa 
safeguard against 
loss. That is why 
you should use 
Cash's Names— 
the dainty seals of 
ownership. They 
are neat, fadeless 
and . inexpensive, 
and will last the 
iifetime of the 
garment 










Banish 
ASTHMA, CA TARR, 
WHOOPING COUGH, 

} BRONCHITIS and 

\}| COLD IN THE HEAD 

with that proved remedy, 

Potter's Asthma Cure 


hor outdoors, use Potter's 
Smoking Mixture ond Cigarettes 


20TTERS 


116 per Tin from all Medicine 
Hi endors or 1/9 Post Free from 
Potter & Clarke, Ltd. 
65B Artillery Lane, 


Make up your 
mind to-day to sew 

| < ASH’S Cash's Names 
| on to your lingerie, 
socks, hanuker 

NAMES 205 
method so ‘loss- 


} Woven on Fine Cambric Tape preventive and 
| 





so efficacious, 
There are many different styles to choose from, and your 
Draper or Outfitter can supply in a few days. 
Prices. White Ground. 
12 doz. (144 names) §/- 6 doz. (72 names) 3/9 
3 doz, (36names) 2/9 











STYLE 


Arnols Bennett 4 | No. s. 


Actual size 


























Red, Yellow, Green, Helio, slack, Sky or Navy Blue, on 
White ‘Tapes. Also on Black Tapes at slight extra cost. 
Samples and Full List of Styles FREE on application to 


| J. & J. CASH, Ltd. Da)» COVENTRY 
| 


} 
| Cash's Names can be supplied in the following co'ours 






Send for F mple ‘as 
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& CONOMICAL FURNISHING 


IS LS, SLES I SO Ol fg II“ 


\ JHERE economy in’ furnishing 
/ must be practised there need be 
no sacrifice in appearance. “ Rexine ” 
Leathercloth is a most inexpensive 
upholstering material: looks exactly 
like leather : will wear remarkably well 
and will never collect dust or show 
stains. It makes housework easier 
and always looks bright and clean. 


we 99 










LEATHERCLCTH 






REXINE, LTD. : HYDE $ Nr. MANCHESTER 


be Alo ut , Newsrule freet, E.G. 
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soupy he 
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Soon these things will all be mended 
Little job, big job, your job—mine. 

In half the time the day’s work’s ended 
Thanks to FLUXITE every time! 

OR every kind of soldering—expert° 
mechanics demand FLUXITE. 


There must be a reason for this. Try 








a tin in the home and you'll soon ” Look—quick ! 
know why. Here comes 
ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE our HOVIS ! 9 
F LUX} TE In the familiar covered 
en oe wagons, HOVIS flour 
SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING is delivered to your 
See ie, ae ee, Be baker uncontaminated 


A TIN TO. DAY. lj | 
’ . r 

Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to by dirt of aeye 

show you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET — 


scrupulous care 
It is perfectly simple u 


und will last for 


years im constant us It contains a_ special : mer er I t})- 
* small-space " Soldering Iron w th non-heating nl handling ensure s that 
metal handle, a Po t B | p, Fluxite, . . 
Solder, etc., and f nstritctior Price 7/6. your HOVIS reaches 
Vrite to us should you unable to obtain it. < ; 
y { We th S 
FLUXITE LTD. (Dept. 226), West Lane your table in the tresh, 
Works, Rotherhithe, 8.E.16 


‘ishing, appetising 
PRICE noul S pI S 





form which Nature in- 


tended. 


KEEP WELL-NOURISHED ON 





Your Baker Bakes it. 


ANOTHER USE FOR’ FLUXITE~— | HOVIS LTD. MACCLESFIELD. 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 
ASK FOR LEAFLET ON IMPROVED METHODS. 
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CELL satan. | 
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from the Far East 
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Let’s Begin Again 





One of God's greatest gifts 
is that of the clean slate 
the opportunity to turn 
over a new leaf and begin 
again. Each one of us has 
made mistakes: we have 
all been careless, ignorant, 
blundering. The New Year 
comes just as a reminder 
that while life lasts one 
can break the evil spell of 
the past and start again. 

Do not be tied down by 
past failures ; allow no pre- 
cedent to bind you to fool- 
ish oor unworthy — ways. 
Strike out again. 

The new hour, the rew 
day, the new year proclaim 
the fact that a fresh start can 
be made, and no defeat is 
final till the chapter is 
closed. 


Lets begin again. 


CLL LLL 


1798 
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eee . " 
I doubt you'd never abide the eary weeks, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Uden “"—p. 228 
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Roamin an {omni 


MICHAEL KENT 


ELOFFREY THORNTON came 
his secretary’s room. He w 
short man, ruddy, with hair 
ning cut to mask the erosions oft 


and now no lor 
It scored the 


Thornton hac 


kind to himself 


Been throu 


The irl il 





1e8e 


gh t 


into 
as a 
cun- 


years 


able to hold up that job. 


rt of his dome like a 

n His eyes bulged and 
< iweks. 

reputation of being very 


he ma 


the desk ti 


of manuscript back from Bridg 


il, Miss Mayne 


irned. 


Vy 


ya4re el 


e street 


House, he said, ffers for two. short 
stories, the royalty account for ‘ Cities ot 
th Pla ind me new manuscript. 
There ino ne from Theocritus 

| t ft! ( e boss “Tt's ne 
good. Bu it back.’ 

He t on the corner of the desk. “Let 
me he roval iccount. ‘Cities’ ought 
to do u ym vod 

The boss had found a winner in “Cities 
rf t Plain t was one of those modern 
books memoirs that deal scurrilously wit 
public characte cently deceased, and 
naturally it was widely read. Even the 
agent’s pickin were pleasant. 

Good hunting iid he, as he scanned 
the comfortable fi “We might have 
a litth iday on th Baby.” 

Stella, who was weeding out manuscript, 
suddenly sat verv_ still All her senses 
seemed to be indrawn Some such sort o 
thin is th id com She had seen 
t ahead. Within her, racing thought went 
over and over again the circumstances of 
“egies 

Her mot mynd marriage had sent 
ler young, arrogant, angry and utterly poo 
Tron tricn atl ‘ | nto the big wage 
narket, and for two irs she had endured 

training and tem 





perament made her unfit. Life had been 
just opening out before her, its colour, its 
gaiety, the fragrant intercourse of youth. 


All those pleasing things from which she 
had turned called to her vivid and eager 
nature, and life was passing—passing. 

She had no friends. She spent her time 
between a bed-sitting room in Hampstead 
and the untidy office in Hind Court. She 
was beautiful Phat fact was obvious to 
her and at times a nuisance. There had 
been two vears of this life, and here was a 
door opening for escape. 

‘Up river we could have such a good 
time—together, Baby,” said the boss, swing- 
ing his legs 

He was a-— genial man, Thornton, 
successful and easy going. There was no 
doubt that he could give her all the things 
her youth cried out for. 


‘You were never made for this 


Into her mind suddenly came the name 
Theocritus, tl pseudonym of that un- 
successful writer with whom Thornton 
would not deal He had sent in one or two 


simple rural themes, told in a prose more 
delicate than the market asks. They would 
have been excellent but for a certain 
anemia and hopelessness in them, some- 
thine always unfinished, a thesis never 


ee 
upheld. 


“Send them back,” the boss had_ said 
every time “The Undertaker’s Journal 


don’t use fiction! 
Thev had one back poste restante to 


Bishopstone. But Stella had felt sorry. 
The work was so nearly very good She 
had almost wanted to write and show how 
she could make it of outstanding merit 


Now she recalled Theocritus and the dim 


haven he had pictured of quiet life in the 
Bishopston suntry. That was foolish. It 
would give her no brighter days than Fleet 
Street. Suddenly she remembered Thorn 
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ton’s words. “Oh, I am content,” 
with seeming carelessness 

“rent!” sad | evenially, and 
to the door, “I'd like to see vou glow, litth 
virl. I'd like to see vou dressed as a girl 
like you should be dressed and having the 
life a girl like you should have.” He smiled 
confidently. “There,” he « 
Went out, “I’ve scared vou: but think it 
over, Baby!” 

Perhaps it was the back of his head and 
the map of the Amazon Perhaps it was 
some innate tradition scarce sensed Pet 


haps it was Theocritus But, anvhow, 


Stella ran away. 


She crept out of the door and down to 
the Underground without th lightest rag 
of motive or policy Here was Thornton 
offering her all those things she most 
ardently desired and she was running, 


scared, away 
Where to? She could not sa 


At Charing Cross, wher he found het 


know 


elf changing from mere habit to the Hamp 
stead Tube, she wa held Ip by a most 
ancient perambulator, a large washing 
basket piled with a_ pre-historic camping 
outfit, two pathetically wise-looking infant 
of about three, and a_ bustlin motherly 


infant of about six in admonitory mood 


‘You shut ver mouf, Glad Anne, an’ vou 
too, young Ted Muvver’ nl ne to t 
tickets an’ w yppin’ to Bishopston 
I’ve bin las’ vea in’ it ain't fa hean-o! 


Theocritus had written or yout ho 
ping ind Stella tho t that e \ ld 
like to sample bean 

That brought her to B ypstone, and a 

; er’s it set ‘ n at Old Men’ 
Mea with a bulbo Japanese pilgrim 
basket that had b n t ut it the 


She had taken her resoly ne to Hamp 
stead and acted on it, and now was bound 
for ynne of those quiet of which 
Pheoc had written wit 1 sad content 
Economically it was a nd policy Her 


count 


Stella took up her burde 


Uden t roug] 


scartet runner 


old and brovy 


selves, asking no dire« 
gold ear-rings in her e: 
they laugh 1 at all tl 
lad ird 

“Good morning,” 
your notics 5 

Mrs. Uden looke 1} 


moment did no 


“1 doubt you’ 


coland ind 
{ f 
I But d 
| 0) 

] ndon 
( 

Py] I 
tak t 
cra I I 
. — aaa rf 


» the cate 


vn and wiry 


} 


thin line 


mort ( 
1+ 
vid tine 
] 
" ( 
t not a 
1 Stella 
KID 
n 








bars used to wake Stella when the wagone1 
p illed up at the hill-foot to take the skid 
pan off. That gave her an hour to dress 


and breakfast in. The wagon had to go 
half-way to Bishopston 

When it came back she could hear it afar. 
It was loaded with a dozen fami 
a-throb with song. There would be postil- 
ms to the lead and the wheel horse S, 
postilions aged about ten and masters of 


the world. Lion and Prince would turn 


their big heads back to grin at them. rhe 
corners of the Wagon were pile d with gear, 
bottles, baskets and shawls, mittens for 


those finnicky folk who feared to stain their 





hands black with the hops. The wagon 
pulled up at Mother Uden’s, where “the 
Professor” from th nside gave them a 
hail and got down to make a of his 
hands and hoist the last two travellers over 
the tail-board 

Then Stannard, all!” would be the 
word, up hill and down, till out of the morn 
ing mist thev raised th green bowery 


was one of the sights of 
and one of its mysteries 
that Stella had been ther 


had commenced. she 





heard his name a dozen times. The Pro 


teas Ee iad set out ‘ ranks of brusse 
sprouts When Jan Goodban’s sister’s son 
Matt had broken his collar-bone the Pro 


fessor had tied it up till doctor came, and 
tocto id | | ink heaven there i 
meone with n n the place Stella 
ad pict eda ( 1 as denizen of the 
lonely cottage ac e ereen. It had been 
rathe i | e to r to find thi sing 
ccupant of t loomy little place wherein 
no one el ever ent d was young. 
It w we Pro r who every mornin 
ild d Mot { 1 ( t | e can 
to pitch tl 1 the tive-b el 
U k i I Wal I 
| i ) ’ to Stella to find 
the Profs \" j i taboure Hew 
nn fac ta nan When) pickit 
starter nd t n men, with t r lon 
kniv lil | n berds, b t 
of hop I picker { x 
I t tw 1a foot-lon tallic . 
k command a ve the word to start 
When f aew l 1 from > 
He kept accoun notchin vith a little fil 
tally stick of ch picker as the work 
Was done, while under awnings improvised 
on every sort of chair 





fingers heaped up their store anew. 


kindly fellowship. She grew brown and 


T 
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yr stool or 


Stella found them good days, rich with a 


bonny. 


ner eves. 


} ry? 
lap en, 


t 


lit 


I 
n tl 


ere 


Lo 


( nough 


rent. 


cup for them and pay her a shilling for the 


( 


Per 


ind 


On the 


} 
NC 


her garden, and there were a 


) 
L¢ 


} 
I 


disappeared. It would seem that 
quiet world of Old Men’s Meads 


1¢ 


t 


Hs 
Was 
of lif 
ok at 

at 
kor 
rea 1\ 


} 


OI 


ne 


ne 


} 
al 


Mother Uden now. She earned 


! 
to ask Mother to look into a | 
| 
| 


saw therein. 


naps in 


} 


Aad 


make 


a 


«al 


‘Granny,” 


ind the drying herbs tied in bundles to the 
beams The ivy at the little panes made 
lacy edge against the last light, and within 
we two heads, the voung smooth face and 
the old wrink one, shone rosy in the din 
kindly vellow of the lamp 

‘Not et while said Mother [ den; 

t's in the makin’, dear heart alive!” 

Some day before I go queried the 
girl. 

*You won’ »,” said Mother Uden, gaz 
ne at the d with a queer twist on her 
mouth th looked like | uchter ana might 

ive been You'll ne’er leave Old 
Men's M Is till ve got what you con 

\\ at T . for as 1 Sella 

[ don’t know 

Chat was on verv slowly t revealed 

Befor a week of picking | | ssed a 

ng had e vn up in the pe n It 
vas not a new song, though its w Is were 
topical 
‘Y¥f you want to find the Tall 1, I know 

a < 
I know w t I know w s 

If you want find the Tallyman, I know 

whe 1s 


W 





























1 the soft brown earth, the bu 





Wraith that had been behind 
wraith of what was going to 


S 


ways a job to do. One asked 


One gave little to life. 


lop-picking to pay her year’s 


ther expenses there were her 


he Meads it was not too diffi 
together two confidential twos 
prophetic four of them! 


1 dey of the hoy picking Stella 





said e when, t dav’s worl 
» Sa ver a cup of tea b re 
ll you ow the cup fot “shea | 
in Mother Uden’s litt lov 
} } y + 7 


find him down at Number 
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It outlined a profound truth. 

Though the Professor’s work took him 
from end to end of the long line, he paused 
often at Mother Uden’s pitch to pick into 
her basket. It was his duty to see that the 
bines were thoroughly stripped and that too 
much unprofitable leaf did not go to swell 
the measure. Perhaps the old i 
more than common watching 

In anv case the Prof rr came and 
watched. 

“And how is Miss Mayne this fine bright 


morning ? 


reckoned your hands weren't used to work, 
he said. ‘You go at it all kack-handed,’ 
as we say in the Mead You’ll not earn 
much like that.” He drew a strand of bine 
across his knee and showed her the raking 





tear of the adept that. strips th ops in 
leave t leaf behind 
Wavy of it, isn’t Mother?’ 
oD to mak i plac for his 
woman,” said Mother Uden racularly. 
“*Ave you learned that job, George Dean 
An’ me an’ my lod tin’ in the sun 
The Profe- ’s h erked up at tl 
words as though he had been struck He 
frowned His fac t ird Silently he 
set himself to gather used bir and buil i 
tabernacle for tl two Phen lently he 


G; ann ? hye shk« ] () 4 ¢ t } 
I’m afraid vou iW ! in 

Granny's es were Jil litt narks in 
the d ep ha if f | n nr 1) i 
he irt al Ve vo \ n i ] ‘ 





“What lights, Professor?” she asked 
“TLondon.”’ 

‘I don’t think I do,” iid sl D 
you?” 


“T can't sav.” He return ruptly and 
pointed across the level m t lark 
loom of his cottage, dead 1 and empt 
in the mist “That is mv pl 

‘Do vou live there all alon " ask 
St lla 

That’ ibout .” ] | berly 


‘You'd think a man would find forgettir 


a rather cynical in I x 
pat vidoe the n 
gat it stood before thet y 
t leads to Colin Court 1 \ 
thre ith y mn ler that ] 1d 
I don’t quite understat 
Yout! . paddock,” he went on in slow 
explanation, “and a lad cat t 
edee, but many gates } 7 
to mak choice 1 blin t 
ta 4 life’s hapnin I ‘ 
ne ind m ite owas " 
\ren't su judgin | I : 
aid Stella 
H } e- 7 head N 
I'm not hatin invon | 
th in m lf, and ntt 
t] vron , Stella May 
rh we! nt I 
] k | ] H 
Vioe] ‘ 1] | wo ) ] 
known I'd b 
( nn un 1] ] a\ } ¢ , mn! 
yuick, and I don't Ii} it 
‘ P | woe’ 
A | ‘ a con f ‘ 
| nt on f H She 
” lf ti ( f — 
1) k Miss MaAYNI t I’n 
t of i ol balance t \ 
kipt Vay » q k| 3 
P » ss } cl] con 
| t ct | m ! if if litt 
t ! ’ think I uid 
| | t | 11 
Vn \ 1} mH 
rf n ' ‘ 
t f aw Bal ! 
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She stared at it rather dazedly. G. T., 
G. T. The initials raised in her mind a 
vague recognition, What was it?  Sud- 
denly it occurred to her lightning-like, 
G. T., GaTe. There was a gate. 

She put the letter hurriedly away. 

S]} 


e could not forget George Dean. As 
| 


she lay unsleeping she pictured him in his 


lonely cottage, the patient, tired man with 


that look of starved intelligence which did 
not fit the lean, brown hardness of his face. 
She thought that it would be a very good 
thing to spend her life keeping lght and 
warmth in that lonely cottage for ever, a 
very good thing but a very hard thing. 
There arose the artist in her yearning to 
create and to interpret, yearning for colour 
and light, instinctively shuddering at the 
low, calm level of life endured in O!d Men’s 
Meads She was hungry for those things 
and they were her right. That brought her 
back to the ugly letter and the ugly choice 
which was still hers to make. Somehow she 
wondered what Theocritus would have made 


of such a situation Cheocritus was rathet 


hopeless. Was that because he lived in the 
country Did he need the lights of town 
Next morning the Professor walked with 
her to the hop garden He asked if he 
might He had something to say to het 


‘Last night I told you either not enough 
or too much,” he explained: “Sand. since 
words once said won’t come back, T had 
better tell vou all if you don’t mind.” 


‘I don’t mind,” said the girl. “But whv 


to understand,” ne 

said. “Two years ago I fell in love with 

igirl, She turned me down, not that things 
I 


mut yust for a man with 


more money I—I—it’s knocked me all 
ends up 

5 Wasn't worth that, said Stella 
vehement But I’m sorry for the last 
two ve CGeor Dean 

t cam hi to burv myself said 
the Prof re eV nterest that TIT had 
Was jettisoned But living’s a long job.” 

Stella smiled m witchingly. “ There 
Ale ! r] | he , 


‘T have nothing to offer now,” he an 


Phat depends on how much is asked,” 


The V ente red nt tive allevs of the hops 
\t the end of th arden where the bare 
poles showed voici inded. She touched 


thrilled 


} 
ner. 
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Suddenly as he walked a little ahead he 
turned to her: “Oh, can’t you see I’m just 
> and strode off. 

It was not until an hour later that he 


a ¢ lodhoppet ? 


came to Granny Uden’s basket. 
‘Ah,” said she, 


ce 


Lovin’, an’ hatin’, 
Rovin’ an’ matin’, 
Roamin’ an’ homin’, 
\n’ nightfall an’ sleep.’ 


599 


“Shall I tell vou ver fortune, Professor 

‘You’ve told it,” said he; “nightfall and 
sleep.” 

And he fled. 

“Stuff an’ rubbidge!” cried back Granny 
Uden. “If you don’t come back at tea- 
time fer me to look into yer cup you’re not 
what I think vou, George Dean.” 

There is never an unbelieving man in 
all the world who will not play with the 

is. The Pro- 


fessor was there when the kettle began to 


lure of what the future hol 


sing. 

He drank his cup and twirled it thrice 
as the old woman bade, shooting the leaves 
to earth and leaving here and there black 
leaves stranded in the cup. 

Granny shook her head over it. ‘Your 
eves are turned back in yer head,” said she, 
‘fer to see ver own sorrers, my son.” 

“Wonderful,” said the Professor cyni- 
cally o Sse" teri ble black magi hes 


The old woman stretched an eager fore- 
finger. “T oak \ forth,” sa d she 7 Look 
ve forth! There’s joy for ver askin’ 


Che Professor looked forth and saw Stella 


demurely bent at her work. He looked 
back again sharply “When shall I find 
it, Granny?” he asked 

“Twill maybe run awav,” said Mother 
Uden. “Take an’ hold. Take an’ hold 
while ve may.’ 

“Hold!” broke in the Professor bitterly. 


What's the good of taking if IT can’t?” 


Down the lone field a crv came, arresting 
and triumphant, swollen with squeals from 
the chil lren and a shrill falsetto trom the 
old ‘Last pole!” it was, the merry end 
of thei long labour ‘Last pol pull d 


and a good 
Suddenly a new spirit flamed down the 


lone avenues that were now bare skeletons 





of wood and wire. Che bins pl itoon of 

pickers et t work in a fev of emula- 

t m each to lo the the and be first 

finished. I call echoed down the lines 

for the measu » be taken Tally, tally, 
og 
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The young battalions, now suddenly idle, 


armed themselves 


advanced tl 





1 nely upon 
pickers with t traditional 
“We've got no work to d 
We've got no bac chew 
YO give u 1 bob 
Instead of job, 
For we've e no work t 

A new willinen nvest t 
the Professor we fro ba 
notching the last talli Wi 
not too keen-ey | f th \} 

irdly touche e level 

‘T’ll hover Mot 

entle an’ I'll h ( m I 
so the bin men who no thi 
aloofness and ott ed the arms 
to be poured over lightly into th 
baskets lest they should make 
bulk. 

Within a half-hour t lon 
lay bulging in the wagon rea 
while, leaving wir stools, t 
reckoning their gains th 
their stick ma 1 merry way 

The Prof rr saw t loa 
looked alon de ed | 
Was ove He f t n I 
out of his life warn t 
for two yvears, and nov 
had found a: imon 

f the ho; His ¢ n 1 
Five of the fir n, and w 
tin empt cna ne co 
amone dead h t 


came 


les and 


p! i¢ 1 
to bas} ; 

file and 
1 harvest 


I the | 

r the hops 

measuring 
} 

0 ma i 


op pocket 
rr the oast 
le =opickers, 
notches on 
home 
vard and 
Hopping 
d gon 
id lost 
ttle wh 
} ] \ 
Nun 
al 
a 
I W 








thers passed on. Mothe Uden jaws 
cham ! Her fac crea 1 in t 
\ n that might mean equalis gh 
‘ | 
\] lieve,” = num 1 out of 
some wient store of hoarded w m 
* \lon lieve an’ money’s w : 
Love's th reatest thir n earth 
P re things a mon $ ht, 
I \ given a kin’ na it 
Money held w 1 travail s e. 
Lov bidin’ more.” 
Stella thought of ( I ton and 
You ive no end of a ) 1c, Bab 
and with that ie turne t 3 t 
I'm listening, George Dear 
‘Will ul come \ to 1 ’ He 
held iwtan arm ‘] lin I walked 
} } le silent, " ) ng 
en He S 1 1 I u 
wicket 7 tomed cé t n Old Men’s 
Meac 
Phi ta vlean a 
So she en ed th 1 
vellow candle flame N e\ 
been t n 1 Profes t It w 
like 1 nto h Cares . Jon 
Stella iim f n I 
n ] ] ck { i wa 
ca ndu 1, unt | 
mn ( ] i t s 
the von ae ‘ 
\ 1 taken in th t ( nn 
wit 1OwW I 





*"My first offering, Stella,” he said, and knelt beside 
her. * The rejected works of your poor Theocritus 
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till all life turned sour. That other wasn’t 
I’ve drugged myself with self-pity 
Two years out of a life, and 
now I’m here, a clodhopper, a failure; but 





love. 
tor two years, 
before you go 2 

He stood 
an end of string in his 
you go I’d like to tell you 
you and how much I wish you happiness. 


bent before her idly picking at 


fingers. “Before 


how much I love 


Here was avowal and the negation of any 
offer in breath In a flash sh 
contrasted it with Geoffrey Thornton’s letter 


the same 


old witch’s wisdom came 
is given, asking 


> 


and a scrap of the 
into her mind: 
” 
naught. 
“T wonder if you know how much 


‘Love 


I wish 
” 1 - 4 
yours,” she said, 

\t that a light sprang into his eyes, dim- 

ming their sadness. “It is like you, Stella, 

that,” he returned. “Do not fear that 

I shall mistake it. I have nothing to offer, 

but there 


to say 


many men who could 
and the 


must be 


you love 


give glad life you at 
made for.” He paused as if for an assent 
‘Oh, there are gates, Geo ~~” 





replie d. 


“One bright gate and 


| > pretty road 
to the marsh, and another ”’—she paused and 
looked up at him rather eagerly —“ that’ 
vou. You haven't asked me to go through 
the gate, and perhaps that is why I rath 

want to Yet there must be many women 
who would make far better helpmeets fi 

vou than I could be I know so little of 
the country. It rather frightens me. Natur 


life 
paused as if seeking words 
believe I really came to Old Men’ Meads 
to find a gate that I know in my 
mind.” 
\ dream?” asked the 
“No, a reality. Yet I have never seen 


is sometimes so very far from 


then "—she 


only 


him It sounds rather mad, doesn’t it 
But I have read things that he has written 
I was a secretary and 1 to a literary 


agent; I believe I have fallen 
his mind 

‘A well-known a 
Some folk have all the luck! 


ected | 


man. 


‘An unknown auth r.”’ she corr 


queried the 








don’t think anything of 


published. It’s too good for the gener 
public, too precious nd t hop 3. ae] 
could find him I—I know TIT ld make hit 
, ce er \ [Ik x 
why he fails.” 

“And uu don’t know w 


he asked. 
“Not even |} 








work alway to t to be re 
turned to f in B ) inde 
the nom de > of Tl t 
hen you will go and find him?” he 
queried. “But perhaps he is a married man 
with a family.” 
‘I didn’t sav that I wanted to marr 
1,” said the girl, “But I} > needs 
me, and yet—and yet’’- k roun 
the bare untidy 1 n—<*T | v¥ I lo 
von 
(,0 to your ld rh h r 
gaily; “you will come back to G 
He came to ] nd ’ n 1 el 
houlder, looked int I 
[ vd nothin t I shall 
later on. Phan ( » i! 
He turnec n ) 
tabl His back wa 
\ sudden pear in S 
i 1 not ine tand but ) 
feared tl] b if ( 
Oh, ! | ed this man! . 
But call of that 
G ids tur t 
. Al 1] t 
on lap My ft ne, St 
, an ne! I 
works of » The c" 
<SJo 
Granny Uden w \ 4 
when t} cam na | t 
‘ Hohe fram hei ++ _ 1 eerin 
WV i her keen ] ra 
Ve'’v fou ] hat f ae 
heart alive 1 : 





























HAT the Scottish people hold in high 
esteem the memory of the Covenanters 
prising. In their fight 
for civil and religious liberty they exhibited 
a courace and constancy the memory of 
e itself will not etlace. The places 


which bore witness in one way or anoiher to 


the ilour of these reli Mis enthustlasts are 
mainly to be found in the western districts 
ot \ hire, Galloway Dumtriesshire 
tl h they abound none the less in many 
anoth a on ma anothe stretch of 
I rand pe bo 

Ot these me demand more than Pass 
ing com nt, espectally the batt! fields, 
Take, for imstance, Ru m (.reen Hlere 
on the pes of the Pentlands was fought 
an envagement which, it ewhat dwarted 
by other Covenanter exploits, is certainly 
not for t mn: never a ve but the eood 
folk of the surroundine district eather here 
to commemorate the memory of those who, 
hehting the evood§ ti ht, came bv a bloody 
do m. The h mnble me oral which mark 
the place where the victit of the tield were 
laid to rest Is, with 4 rude letterime and 
\ ther len facets, ] t such as would 
have d hted Old Mortality to retouch 


A more terrible engagement by far than 
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The site of the Battle of Rullion Green 


In the Footsteps 
of the Covenanters 


A. Tale of Scottish 
Heroism 


By H. M. Forbes 


Rullion Green was that at Drumclog, in 
Lanarkshire. Crudely as were the Coven- 
anters armed on this occasion, confronting 
as they did the blade with the pitchfork, 
the musket with the scythe, it is not to be 

pposed that all the advantages lay with 
the opposing forces Inditferently supplied 


is were the “Bible Boys” with arms, with 


inition, with outrements, they had 
at their disposal the advice of highly experi 
enced warriors. men who had crossed swords 
with the hardiest warriors the Lowlands 
could boast, men who were as much at home 
in the redoubt as in the breach, and who 
with the rude implements of the kail-vard 
were not long in providing themselves with 
surprisingly effective, if obviously unwieldy, 


entrenching tools 


Terms such as reconnaissance-in-force, 

sse-billeting, eschelon, revetment, fougas, 
abattis, were as foreign to the reverend 
fathers of the Presbyterian flock as the 
names ot Jacob's sons or those of the tribes 
suppression, But to have hazarded a rash 
con lu ion on su h a score would have been 


ious time was when the greatest 


- 
authority on economics in all Paris was the 


chief of a gang of robbers 


to the martinet entrusted with their 
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When one 
Covenanters 





compares the 
h 
dithcult, not to 
find a greater contrast. In 


outlook, 


of 


fore Cs 


Wi those of the Crown 


would be 


principle, the two wet 


the 
it 
say impossible, to 
morals, manners, 


re as fat apart 
as the tootsteps of Polvbotes One special 
ized in pleasure-making, the other in 
prayer; one looked tor reward to the 
Crown, the other to the God of Battles 


to come, 

The Battle of D ‘ ht undet 
condition ih nowada it is « t 
even t imagine Le. in tl presence of the 
womenfoll ot ’e perse ted rel Mists 
Far gone in vear frail in limb, wizen in 
features, women there t tch their 


grandsons unhorse the 


wives to watch their h 1 _ sweetheart 
their lovers. Fven littl hildren eved that 
awful conflict Nor apparently did ¢! 

presence of these pathetic onlookers fail to 
inspirit their menfolk. Never did Clover- 
house in the cour of his career encounter 
0 desperate a for For once the blast of 
the bugles failed to preface ictorv. Only 





2 
< 





3 








6 


when the clouds 





attle began to lift 
did the f: ll re it of n ( enanters’ vic 
tory beceime apparent. In le as it m 
appear, the great Claverhouse, the followe; 
of Turenne, the hero of § i, had been 
humbled in the dust by the herdsm< n of t] 
west and the ploughmen of the Lothians 
What wonder that, as s( ter laid 
rest the dead, their eves Wet with te 
; { 
ts t 
Wwe 7 
e 
tt Cast 
t 


t 
t 1 Vv 
? Cc } 
} | h of Forth we « n 
another famous Covenanter prison—that f 
famed ocean avia —t} Ba Rock. A 
more sinister fortre than tl it would 1 
dificult to find anywhere Many religiou 
zealots have laneuished | nd n doors 
Fox at Nottineham. C in the Tower 
Puther at Werther . Bur ) Redford. 
How manv of these. | ‘ led the 
avon ot Noa pri na h B ? TT 
the pleasure triny he B in ideal 
landmark; to the fow) of the air an id 
home to the prisoner, alas !—f 1] 
generous water supply—it was a hell. 
Few prisons ther re from which s 


poor captive has n 


+ +? 
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the Tower of London, the “Heart of Mid- 
lothian,” the Chateau d'[f, the Bastille, these 
and a thousand others at one time or other 
have been the scene of just such desperate 
exploits. The Bass, however, does not 
erely stand alone in the water, but alone 
in history. From that a captive was as 
likely to escape as the robbers in Dante's 


” 


“Inferno” would have been to evade their 
sinuous tormentors, as those guilty of simony 
to liberate themselves from the apertures 
in which they were fixed head downwards. 
The Bastille of the Forth was life in death, 
death minus its compensations. It was less 
an ocean-prison than an ocean-mantrap. 
Now and then a baulk of timber swept from 
a ship fleeing for safety before the gale 
was dashed at the base of that surf-girt toll- 
oth. That baton of wood under any othe: 


circumstances would have been a visiting- 
card left by Hope on Despair; to the Cove- 
nanter albeit Despair was an unknown 
quat tit 

[Two individuals the conventicle men re- 
carded wit ~pec ial aversion Claverhouse, 
that besabred Adonis in whom were united 


the courage of the jaguar and the cruelty of 
the wild cat, and Mackenzie, who, though 
he lics in soil consecrated by the dust of 
scores of those whom he persecuted, was 
devoid of buman sympathy as a sceptic is 
of faith, The former shot with his own 
t trial, not one but 


1OW Many Innocents 


hand, and that withou 
several Covenanters: | 








were ordered to the gibbet by “Bloody 
Mackenzie” is only known in that world 
where “Pennon and show are humbled low” 
and the ermine of the judge counts no more 
than the tatters of the outcast, 

If we are to adhere to our design, it will 
be impossible—whether we will or no—to 
avoid a peep at Magus Moor. It was on 
this desolate tract of land in the vicinity of 
St. Andrews that a party of extremists 
assassinated that traitor to the Church, 
Archbishop Sharp. That the Covenanters 
regarded Sharp with aversion was only 
natural; for years all he had done was to 
play a double game. At long last a fanatic 
who had made an attempt on his life at 
Edinburgh some years previous, having been 
induced by Sharp under a promise of pardon 
to confess his guilt, did as he was urged, 
only to discover that Sharp now basely de- 
nied that any such promise had been made. 
The inevitable result of this was that, pro- 
nounced guilty, the accused was executed. 
This brutal duplicity on the part of the Arch- 
bishop was speedily avenged. A number 
of Covenanters, lurking about Magus Moor 
on the look-out fo me of the Arg hbishop’s 
instruments, suddenly encountered that indi- 
vidual himself accompanied by his daughter 
Isabel, when, despite a touching plea for 
compassion on the latter’s part, the prelate 
was brutally murdered. A more ominous 
name than Magus Moor is not to be found 

istory Fife. Among the Beelze- 


1 


in the MStory 








Bass Rock, from Tantallon Castle 


\n ocean man-trap that was a hell to many an heroic Covenanter 
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el te Bee peg 
PU ai Nike GIP a a 


~~, 
- 
as 


bubs and Ananiases, among the 





Apollyons who followed the Ri 
(for such, if it will be credited, 
the names adopted by those 
bravos), that e nat WV ca 
flaming = passion borderin 
Magus Moor! In encount 
forefath rs of the h ‘ 

stvled hell-hounds er ploy ] 

tvle the word “] t ! 


\; ic! ans dur 
De spite 
Cov 
assassination. 
suffered 


enanters 


endles 





) ( 
at the hand of their persecu 
them no justification in the Ww 
policy oft vengeance Even the 
the Solwav, the drownin M 
m and Mar et M han 
ton 


Martvrs,” as thev were sti 


their 


0 
fathers, deeply as it ! ed 
anter entirely failed to vad 
prisals Not for them to pre 
whilst unpre] ired the elve 
practice 

Those visiting the enes hall 


refusal to forswear the fa 


to put 





yal banner 
are some ot 
musketed 
on Irenz 
th the rud 
these self 
h after the 
ir 
ord 1 iny 
ited Sha p 
elve had 
ss outrage 
eemed to 
orld for a 
atrocity of 
rgaret Wil- 
the “Wig- 
ed Vy ause 


th of thei 
ie Coven- 
them to 


ach pal 


it 


re- 
don 
into 





th n that ectl } { t} ( wt hw 
nessed the stirring en ot} 
Br Of the battle n 

11d ( than that ‘ { 
ended in a ) 

the ‘ . 
Ove i thor n ¢ 

} t i eri ] | ‘ 
outrage that ever s 
ot ttle | Wa n < 
prisoners were I 

It not t 
the English we the on 
fi d prea he Lhe ~ l . 
doubt, ficient! tal t what t 
the Highland: | ed-] 
maraude ot fy ( I t 
was m ich wha i ‘ ne is t 
the thugs of Bandar A ’ 


! 
in G;reyviria ( 1 \ t} 
heroi marty | I 
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more grotesque can hard 
As well might a band i 1 | Ie 
at i Te ital ot req T ! 
That the ( en t 
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ing faith, No miser ever hugged his trea- 
sured hoard as the “\Whie” did his testa- 
ment. Did he sing—it was with ardour; 





preach—it was with fervour bordering on 
ecstasV 3; pray—it was with passionate in- 
tensity. kven when he poke it was as 


though, like the fisherman on Galilee, he 
had looked into the face of the Master, 
touched the hem of His garme nt, conve rsed 
with Him, listened to His teaching, sunned 
himself in His compassion, shared His daily 


Raz wo 


bread, participated in His hardships. 
To such cavalry charges were as impotent 


as the caresses of the Zep However the 
report of the culverin m shake the soil 
on which he planted his standard, it was 
powerless to shake his _ belief. Come 
mockery, come torture, come death, was not 
Christ a livine entity, the Loved of the In- 
vincible, the Son of the All Supreme? Only 

| when one realizes this implicit assurance, 

this unq le t t, is one able to 
ic¢ it thie S Ipe ) 

‘ 


trepidity with which the 


heroic dalesman faced | 
malevolent assailant 
The intrepidity of t 
individual Covenanter at 
this period is sublim 
testified by the conduct <« 
Cargill, who, ful ware 
of the 1 il e ow 
1 vr 4 mm ted 
t a conventick t ‘| 
1 } \\ } ce. not 
ler pot tat 
| ude 1a } Rothe 
t the K 1 t 
Duk f V« —_. 
t \ t y 
n nev | 
Ihe ( 
t BY 
| ( t t \ 
t B ‘ R \ 
} P , 
) 1 t 
1 " S\ 1 
t ‘ r mines 
that 
that ( ) , 
the n ' 
. \ ’ 
‘ \ 
I] = ' 
Of: 
. app ne 
uch WW . 





Entrance to 


39 


the journey were conveved from the battle- 
field to the Scottish Capital, where they 


sently found themselves imprisoned o 


pre- 
na 
strip of land bordering Old Grevfriars 
burial ground. There in a miserable pen—as 
ghastly a penitentiary as ever housed cap- 
tive—the martyrs lay through the depths of 
an unforgettable winter. At one period 
they actually lay in the snow and the rain, 
at a later they were accommodated with 
rude cabins; but cabins or no cabins, in 
conditions such as these what wonder that 
Death presently began thinning down their 
number. To the Esquimaux the igloo is a 
home; to the Wh g it Was other far. Still, 
if the authorities were under the impression 
that they had crushed the spirit of their vic- 
tims they were strangely mistaken. The 





conditions of this Greyfriars settlement, 
truth to tell, defy delineation; so, too, the 


heroism of the prisoners, ‘the captives were 


hardly permitted to see their friends, their 














ovenanters’ Prison, Greyfriars, Edinburgh 
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food was pilfered, their beer watered—this 
lbeit produced but little effect 
north country 


had direction th: 


on these 
The sentries 
eventot a prisonet 
rise in the dark, he to 
for the 


attempting to 
be instantly 

themselves 
their 
authorities announced that tor ever, 


Was 
sentries 
lke lih od ot 
The 


pri onetr 


neglecting tions, 
who escaped they would have 


redcoat, and, | 


worthies never forgave. And yet even such 
an atmosphere as this t i to appal the 
“ 


Presently a terrible rumour 





voe spreading throug 


did for a time fill them with 
that report—unofticial as i 
ling cast looks of en\ it tl 


hatfets, his droop 


lyart bs 
emaciated 
in his turn cast looks ot en 
choly slabs in 


which—each in its) wintr 


spoke, if onlv by its presel 
brave tought, ot a on 
ended. Presently what ull rt 


those th 


features. As tor the 





¢ 
Oo 


impending 
nning ranks 





S 


(fr i 
valorous Scots. Some of those who lay here 
in durance vile month after month, ill clad, 
itl] housed, ill nourished, were patriarchs, 
men in sone Cases whe ( erand ons had 
fought under the bann if the Covenant 
Others were mere tr pling P \ peep at the 
procession of mothe Wives, sweetheart 
who, day by dav their way to this open 
air guard-roo r, despite the threats of 
the ja | t in the vi 1 





Signing the Covenant 
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rumour proved well f 
captives as still mained 
acre were to be i | 
d , there O 1d ’ 
the hear ) the en ( 
them It was incre ! 
trous! A more bat 


had never entered the head e\ 
Pasha. 
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embark on their never- 
hs on tre _ to - be - forgott n voy: 
enann \m 


age. ne this de- 


voted band of spiritual 
die-hards was Janet 


Fimmerton. Phe 
charge against this 


woman was not that 
she had borne arm 
gainst the Crown, 
befriended the pr 
scribed, or helped 
any other way to 
feat the ends of jus 
tice; but that she had 
so. tar forgotten the 
proprietics as to have 
provided a number of 
those executed in the 


Some of the Signatures Grassmarket with cof 
fins ! The enormity 
dured the snow ol he igloo, wh not of shrouding in wood an enemy of the Crown 


now the suns of Bridgetown and ot 
Jamestown ? One extreme could not be more 
harrowing than the other. Presently faces 
which had blanched with horror assumed 

look such as that of Ridley and Latime: 
when led out to the faggot-encircled stake 
A few faces resembled those of the burghers 
reimmortalized (if one may use the word 
by the eenius of Rodin; even over those, 
however, spread a wan smile, that of th 
undefeatable. Presently the demons on 
duty at the gate were amazed to hear not 


tears and lamentations, but a song in praise 


of the Redeemer 

That song had been 
last heard above the 
drone of the kettle 
drum, where the pitch 
fork clashed with the 


pike, whe re the silver 


slugs dinned round 
Claverhouse’s hea d 
piece, Several of the 
sentries called on t 


choristers to cease 


sina 
sia naitas ¥ lace tin a “uigiaiinn 
persisted: it rose, it ane! 

fell, it rose again — 

this time only th ~ =a 
loud: rt 


—- 


ascend gas 
a 






was clearly a matter which admitted of no 
mercy. The offender, poor creature, was 
over sixtv; but “ Fimmerton,” it was argued, 
would make an “ideal handmaiden.” Fo 
so enthusiastic a spirit as this the planta 
tions were the very place! 


Getting Rid of the “ Ranters” 

The slave ship—the Crown it was styled 
at long last sailing down the Forth, made 
for the open sea. So tar there was nothing 
of which the authorities could complain, 
The “scripture ranters > were not merely 
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under lock and bar, but a few more months 
and these last no doubt 
mented by the lash. 


would be supple- 
rhe powers in being, 
however, were reckoning without their host. 

When she reached the extreme north-east 
of Scotland, the vessel, after a fearful buf 
feting, became unmanageable, and presently 
with terrific impact was dashed against the 
boulders. A more appalling spectacle than 
that which then ensued, who can imagine ? 
The crew, anxious that the “saints” should 
have no opportunity of swimming ashore, 


actually did all in their ecure 
hoid. 
this fate a certain number 
death; the 


ceeded in reaching and. 


power to 
them in the Of those who escaped 
were done to 
handful—suc- 


remainder—a mere 


A Treacherous Coast 

Such, 
anters’ slave 
when he 


in brief, is the story of the Coven 
ship The average Britisher. 
thinks of the ja recks and 
boisterous waters of the north-east ct scot 
land, can hardly refrain in doing so from 


calling to m nd the 


the illustrious soldier who, on that. traci 
day of July, 1916, went to his doo ithin 
no great. distancs of that erim and 
treacherous coastline In no part of the 


world is Kitchener's memory he ld in h ohet 


esteem than in the land of the heather: b 

it is not of the //awpshire, alas, that the 
Scottish people as a whole prima thin 
at mention of the word Skaervettine. It is 
another wreck entirel\ that) invariably 
arrests their imagination, another crew. 


another foe. The picture that they behold is 
one unrivalled in al] 

this distressful period, a hulk shattered on 
the rocks, its sails rent to ribbons, a band 


of maniacs slaughtering their defenceless 
charge s, the bodies of women as well as ot 
men snared, as it were 


weed, a burial party con 


de spe radoes, 


The Cause 
Tt may be are 


comes roaring in on the lonely bullers, and 


ied that here 


the cry of the sea ird is heard over the 
lapping of the waves 
to find a more app 


reverential farewell of the heroi 


with the name of their 
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of the deep? Yes 
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Annie 


ADGE FULLERTON looked out of 
the pretty sitting-room window with 
a very rebellious expression on her 
“Jim’s impossible ! she said, with a 


twist of her mobile mouth. “Quite in 


possible! What he needs is a lesson, and 
to be taught that a eirl like me isn’t a 
mere household drudge. He’s a cave man. 
Well, he shan’t make me into a cave 
woman, not 1f 1 know it 

She walked away from the window pre- 
sently, and crossed the hall towards the 
kitchen regions to consult with Jeanie 
Crawford, the good general, who liked her 
youny master and mistress very much, and 
yped to stay with them a long time. But 
there was not much real housekeeping ex- 
perience between these two, and Madge, 
reared in a large hou ehold, had odd ideas 


} 


- 
about a young venera 


capacity. She ex- 
pect d her to do eve ything. Cooking, 
certainly, was not her strong point, and the 
tiff that mornine had been over burnt bacon, 


bsence 


coffee thick with grounds, and the a 
of toast 


“A rotten breakfast to expect a chap to 






te town on,” Jim had said crossly. Then 
the fat was in the fire It was twenty 
minutes late besides, so that he had to run 
ell the way to the station. A pretty wife, 


in a charming néeli¢ will not compensate 
a@ man for such total lack of creature 
comfort. 

Madge, indeed, had been appalled at his 
forceful language, and imagined that she 
had discovered in het idol the feet of clay. 

Jim Fullerton was merely a very ordinary 
young man, not aping at anything special, 
good hearted, hard wi rking, devoted, and 
loyal; but, expecting certain conditions in 
his home, which his young wife did not 
provide, 

She was the poiled child of a luxurious 
home, and appeared to have come into the 
world minus all sense of respon ibility to 


Le ts Degin A 1gam 
B 


Swan 


wards anybody but herself. She loved Jim, 
of course; but, apparently, not sufficiently 
to take much trouble about him. All she 
wanted was a good time for herself. Jeanie 
Crawford was washing her breakfast dishes 


in the scullery, thinking happily of the 
coming Sunday when she would mect her 
swectheart, when her young mistress en- 
tered. 

“Leave off washing dishes, Jeanie,” said 
Mrs. Fullerton, “and let’s talk about the 
food. I'll have to think it up, I suppose, 
for I’m 


coing away for a few days.” 
Jeanie, wondering what was all the hurry, 
obeyed her young mistress, and came out 
of the scullery wiping her hands. 
A slight, slim, boyish figure in a straight 
skirt and a_ bri 
matched the colour of her cheeks at the 





pink jumper which 


moment, her face framed by bobbed hair 
with a kink in it, the young wife looked 
ridiculously young eo be saddled with any 
responsibility. She was not so very young, 
however, having passed her twenty-fifth 
bi thday. 

> 


“What's in the house, Jeanie? Any cold 


meat? ” 

“What came off the table last nicht,” 
said Jeanie stolidly. “I didna touch 2? 

“Well, 
night, that’s all, unless he’d like hash. 

“Maisters don't like hash,” said Jeanie 
stolidly. “I mind the last place I wis in, 
Maister Wedderburn said if he got ony 
mair o’t, he’d throw it ooten the windy. ” 


master must take cold meat to 


” 





“Dear me, what an unpleasant ogre! 

Well, cold then, and potatoes and cabbage, 

I suppose—everlasting cabbage—and a rice 

pudding, and the rest of the plums we had 

last night. ” 

Thev wis very soor,” said Jeanie. “I 
‘a 


don’t think they’re ripe mysel’. 


“The rest of the plums,” pursued her 


mistress evenly. ‘“ Master says we’re spend 

ing too much on housekeeping, so he must 
7 ° 7 6 ” 

eat remains. Now breakfast— 
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\m I to do it a’ when you’re away? ” 


Saturday 
Fullerton 





Evening, Jeanie, where's 
your miustress? 


he was going over to Mrs. Fullerton’s 
mother’s house, which he could reach by 
train in about half an hour. The Cargills 
lived out west in Glasgow, in a large town 
mansion, and were very well-to-do, sub- 
stantial people. They had five daughters, 
and were very pleased to give one of them 
to Jim Fullerton, the son of two of their 
oldest friends. Jim, though poor as yet, 
and onlySmaking his wav, was a splendid 
young man, on whom the highest hopes 
were built. He reached the house a little 
hefore half-past eight, to find Mrs. Cargill 
al ne 

“Thev’re all at the theatre,” she said 
as she greeted him. “I've been at a bazaar 
all day and was too tired. If vou’d had 
the telephone, I'd have ’phoned over for 
vou and Madve to come up and dine and 
use the tickets. ” 

“Madge isn’t here by any chance, then? 
he said, with a kind of uneasy gloom 
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“Madge here! No 


it, Jim? You look worried. ” 


she isn't. What is 


’ 


“T am,” he said; and then gave a brief 
uutline of what had happened. 
“You had tiff, then,” said Mrs. C 


gill, without the least surprise. “I hope 
vou were firm with Madge; she’s a spoiled 





girl, and you've given in to her too much.’ 

“T’ve tried to be kind to her, Mrs. Car 
eill, and make up for all she gave up when 
she married me,” said Jim, looking round 
the splendidly furnished drawing-room with 


a significant shake of the head. 


“Fudge!” said Mrs. Cargill short] 

Wrong line altogether with a girl like 
Madge. What did she give up? Only a 
corner in her father’s house, and she got 


vou! You don’t think enough of vourself, 
Jim, and vou're far too good to Madge.” 

Strone Words, surely, for a mother in law 
to utter! Their effect was to slightly lighten 
the gloom on Fullerton’s face. 
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can have 


“You haven't an idea where she 
argill? ” 


don’t care. Jim, leave her 


gone, have you, Mrs. (¢ 

“No: and I } 
alone, and don’t do a thing to seek her. 
She’ll If I 


your 


come home when she’s ready. 
you, I’d close the send 


maid home to her mother, and come here or 


were house, 


go to your own folk.” 


“Not 


( hance, ” 


vet! TI must give her half a 
said poor Jim. “Perhaps she’ll 
back to-morrow, or there'll be a 


come 
letter 
But she did not me back on the mor- 
letter on 
Madee 


ive her grumb- 


row, neither was there anv 


that day nor for several othe: 
Fullerton, in her desire to 
ling husband a lesson and show him she 
maid-of-all-work to be at 


ippeared as if 


was not a 


mere 
iis beck and call, had di 
wed her. 
It is time to follow her. 
With some difficulty she had gathered up 
enough money to pay her ticket to London, 
and leave a few pounds over. She had not 
heen above going into Jim’s lockfast places 
and taking 


the earth had swall 





what she could find there, her 
argument being that what was his 


She took a g wd bit of jewellerv 


was hers. 
, too 

of the things she had got in wedding pre- 
sents, reflecting that they might come in 
handy should she happen to stay 
than she intended, 
hould become even more slendet 

Arrived in London, she stayed the night 
at a small hote! near the station, 


some 


longer 


purse 


and he T slender 


which was 





very full, so that she had to take a very 
small, cold bedroom on the t p floor she 
did not leep m 1, partly be t e wa 
too cold. The thick f with its icv edge, 
which covered t cit ke a pall d for 
three days had pa ed the Christmas 
trad eemed to pern t t whole at- 
mosphere, even i ie the wa tr the otel. 
Next dav it was too t < to » out and 
look at the hop , a pastime in which she 
o frequent \ id ed at ho After she 


had eaten her breakfast, she did not know 
] 


what to do with herself 
Sudder'yv she took a new lecision, got 


her things together, paid her bill, and pro- 


ceeded by Underground to Paddington, 
where she took a ticket f Cheltenham 
She was familiar with that journev, because 
she had been at han! t Chelt nham and 
knew every hit wt the ce¢ ntr tr nad wont 
it He de-stinat } n 
t house about t ‘ 

the home of her erent um Sara ommon 


called Sally, Chester 





Hiring a taxi at the station, she drove out 
to Dorcott Manor, arriving there a it five 
o’clock. It was the twentv-t of Decem 


ber, and the Chesters 
party tf Christmas, 


Madge arrived, the maid | ed prise 
thinkine the list of guests w: mplete 


“Miss Sally, miss? No isn’t at 
home. She’s gone to Tenet ‘ 

“Teneriffe! 
Mrs. Chester in, 

“Yes, miss; resting in her room. All th 
arrived for Christn ” 
Madge’s 


She had made so sure of her we 


” 


guests have 
“Oh! 


weary. 


f 


ome, of seeing Sally first, and passing on 


her tale deftly arranged to pre 
side of the case. 
“T’ll tell Mrs. Chester, miss, if you’ 


come in.’ 


“T’m Mrs. Fullerton, from Glasgow. ” 

“And are you—were you expect 
ma’am? 

“No: that is, my letter, of course, can’t 


Miss Sally,” said Mad 
lying glibly to'save her face—as she mi 


have reached 


have expressed it. “I don’t know whether | 
ought to come in, in the circumstances 

“Oh, ves’m, do, and see M Chester 
There’s Miss Sallv’s roon ll take y 
there 

She did, and 
it the int 
shots of the 


‘My de I’m elad t t 
ha t} happened D ‘ 
1 1? She ne to Te ri wit } t 
for Christmas. ” 

‘ Ch it WW che did ¢ ¢ tt 
Mrs. Chest 1 poor M ( f 
esperate] mfort | ‘4 

I 
pened t he at ] ( | 


han ; 

“es no: he'll be m | 

\ ] t ¢ | t t | 
Mfr Che-te I dare it } 
bick to t 
Wi a 1 I ) 1 
cl ‘ t . | { 
c P Ve t t t 
‘ ‘ m ( { 1 Tit 





is Sally’s fault—she’s so very casuai, as you 


know 

“Oh, she isn’t so casual as that. It was 
my fault! cried poor Madge, plunging 
deepel and dee per into the mire. She did 


rot mu her night at Dorcott Manor, 


and left tra morning, 
seeking another hotel in London, and sett- 


,enypoy 


by an early n next 


ling down there for a few days, not know 


ing quite what to make of herself. She was 
very lonely, and sometimes a kind of fright- 
Ove! 


ened feeling stole her, and when she 


thought of Jim’s strong arms and tender, 
felt like 


him by telegram to her side. 


protecting ways, she summoning 
Then the other Madge would assert her- 
self, 


had said a 


recalling vindictively every word he 


1 
i 


yout her inefficiency and the right 


every man has to expect a decent meal in 


his own house. Then she determined that 
he should have his lesson. What about 
hers? She learned it, poor girl, in rather 


100l before many days were over 


It 


was amazing how money melted in Lon- 
don, and how little one seemed to get for 
it M idge had never been out on her own 
before, and had really very little money 
sense. Quite soon her satisfaction at con- 
templation of the nsternation her flight 
would have caused in Glasgow was swal 
lowed up in an overwhelming desire to re 
turn London to the solitarv, unattached 
person is a sorry place round about Christ 
mas time \ll the world seems to be re- 
joicinge then, o rettinge ready to rejoice, 
not singly, but in battalions. The shops, 
stocked with Christmas goods and busy, 


1 
iN 





happy Christmas 
at Madge Fullerton’ 


the Dav came, a 


hoppers, seemed to mor 
And when 


emn, blightine kind of 


loneliness 


day for the friendless, she tasted the cup 
ot bitterness to 


th fill 
By that time she had moved into a third- 
rate, private hotel in Bloomsbury, where 
you could get bed and breakfast for two 
half-crowns. 
Half-crowns were not too numerous in het 
slender purse, and she had made up het 
mind that when the holidays were over, she 
would sell some of her jewellery and buy 
er return ticket t Scotland. Friendly 
Glasgow, even if she found family doors 
closed, would he easier and more svmpa- 
thetic than this great. cruel London 
\fter she had walked about all the Christ 
Mas morning, listenis to the church bells, 
nd wat ) happy expectant people 
hurrying to the morning service, she went 
me to her boardi house. She did not 
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dare to go to church because, if you are 
rather 
thing seems accentuated in the quiet and 
She climbed to her fourth-floor bed- 
took out the 
-mall jewel-case, which a more experienced 


feeling miserable, somehow every- 


hush, 


bag 


o>) 


oom and, unlocking her 


carried about cn her 


It was empty! 
sat n the hard bed, 
distress and apprehension, trying to think 


traveller would have 
pe rson. 


She sick with 


back 


when she had seen it last. She had not 
opened it since she came into these quar- 


ters, and could not imagine where she could 


have lost the contents, or what thief had 
possessed himself or herself of her trinkets. 
In a passion of anger, she rushed down 


to the landlady, who was superintending the 
Christmas dinner-table for 
She o 
person, of whom 
Madge secretly stood rather in awe. For 
had asked when 
Madge presented herself at her door, seek- 
and had 


meagre the few 


guests who remained. was a large, 


stout, ironboned-corseted 


she several questions 


ing accommodation, been sus- 
picious. 
“Oh, Mrs. Ramsden! cried 


citedly, bursting into the dining-room and 


she ex- 


*some- 


empty trinket-box, 
as ut of the case.’ 
Ramsden sniffed, and, though she 


holding out the 
body has stolen 


Mrs. 


my jewels 


took a step nearer, did not offer to touch 
the box. “Jewellery! ” she repeated. 
‘Didn't amount to much, I expect. When 


” 


did vou see ’em Jast? 


“The day I came into your house. That 
was the last time I looked at them 


“Sure they was there then? 


“Quite sure! cried Madge excitedly; 
and recounted the articles she had_ lost. 
Mrs. Ramsden maintained her air of sus- 
picion and injured honesty. 

“Well, all I can say, miss—or ma’am, 
if vou should be that—nobody has ever lost 
anything in this house; and, p’r’aps you 
don’t know it’s libellous to bring charges 


of that sort in an honest, respectable house. 


It's a trick I’ve seen before, but it won’t 
work here \n’ if vou sav another word, 
I'll send for the police and give you in 


defamation of character 


charge fot 


This was mere bluff, acquired by Mrs. 
Ramsden through vears of deali with 


a rather queer public. She was a perfectly 


honest woman, and, of course, naturally 
indignant at such a charge being made on 
hristmas Davy in her house. 
Madge, absolutely a child in knowledge 


of this queer world, had gasped with conster- 


nation, and ran out of the room pursued 
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horrid thought that the landlady 


1 her of stealing her own jewe!l 


mpath or ‘ ) 

To a 1 lik Madge Fullerton, reared 
in luxury and happiness, the situation 
seemed dreadful She hastily” dressed 
elf again and dashed out of the house, 

nothing with her but her little 





itche! with her few re iv shillings, 
1! il] W he t ime to thi 
( what ld she d . Gt where 
could she go? Home was the only place 
She would go into the nearest post othce 
ind telegraph to Jim. There did not seem 
to be any post offic in London! She 
seemed to walk for mil ind miles before 


she saw one on the other side of the street 
In her 
place 


then, 


she dashed across at a 
four streets mverged, and 
suddenly, about the middle, seemed 
to crumple up and remember no more 


When she 


excitement, 


waere ® 


came to herself she was lvineg 
in a small, white bed—one of a long row 
of little white bed and there was a big 
table in the middle covered witl 


were festoons of red and whit 
from the of, 
Why, a hospital ward, o 


suspended 


ll mean? | f 
course, decked out for the Christmas cele- 
bration ! 
llow did she come the Oh. ve he 
remembered: a ver fast car, with head 
ight ull i own yon he I m 
larp curve il e could not get out 


dered; or \ 1 1 oon 
tof litt Mo 1) vho wa such 
1 ab abl en ent ( < wing al 
it ekeeping that it 1 le fi 
vone to know! 
The me t b te to her 
( t l t We ( 4 { ae 
wie the ward te p ent e to her 
1, 
Hal ’ id, wit Pp int -mile 
oO vou’ ve me to after t I long time 
t t 


“The Middlesex—been here four days 
on Ission. You've had a ne t shave | 


must go down and telephone to that hu 


band of vours. He’ rone hor to th 
Russell to lunch, but he’] the do 
tep presentl 

Madgi expression puz 1 the Siste 
who, afraid of further talk, slipped away 
“Jim it the Russell w tin 
the do tep! Sister 1 that 


that e had found her in Lon » Whe 

is she t yugnt he had cle ] vered p 
ll her tracks rhe « pla t ourse 
was all very simple: her own visiting card 
in the inner flap of her purse, tel 

to the addr thereon, and Jim the pot 
in as short a time as the ild be 


In the midst of her wonder Madge 
float 
and 


when she awoke 
bed, his 
WW 


scemed to away agai nto the 
of dreams, 
dear face bending low to 


his eve Tu ot love, 


by her 
the pil 
“Oh, darling, why did you? Yi 
nearly killed me, killed us al ” he 
forgetful of the Sister's injunction that ex 


iting topics were to be av led Mad 


trembk 1 

\ glint of the old | M ppeare 
like flicker on ‘ ‘\ te 

“Let me fin t t t I 
I liv nd vill take 1 | lea 
every mortal thi t te Yo 

in’t have ! t h 
rible vegetable | ec up th Me 
Duncan; no, far ahead of he ” 

Jim put ] ind ove ] 1 for 
1 tin t e Wa cl ‘ ( 


\ i 
" erent ) t that } 
Lond ’ \ t \\ r 

1 e would ot t | il 
to b r pre t happ 





oO a 
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“ : 
In her excitement, she dashed across at a 
place where four streets converged ” 











ozart 
roadcast 


HERE is, at the present time, in this 
country a strong of interest in 
Mozart’s music. Whilst still respond- 
ing to the emotional appeal of Wagner and 
Strauss, people seem to be feeling the need 
of a calmer type of musical enjoyment. 
This is a healthy tendency, which is sure 
to find its expression in Broadcast pro- 


Wave 


grammes. 

Following the general plan of the two 
previous articles, | propose to give in this 
a simple statement as to Mozart's life 


one 


Mozart 
ind his position in musical art, such as may 
both awaken an initial interest in his musi 
and help a little towards its understanding 
Again, I write not for the professional 
musician nor for the seasoned musical ama- 
teur, but for the members of that large new 
public whose taste music has been in- 
creased by the new fa ties for hearing it; 
the public that, in the old days, could 
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A Simple Guide for 
“ Listeners-in ’’ 


By Percy A. Scholes 


rarely go out to the big concert halls, and 
now has the concert hall brought into it 
own homes. Quite frankly, I assume bot 


a certain degree of ignorance and a cet 
tain desire to know Without these two 


assumptions, why write this article? 

The previous articles of the series havi 
disc Beethoven and Wagner. Th 
series is chronologically out of order, but 
it does not greatly matter. Still, it is just 
as well to get things straight in our minds, 


ussed 


and we may do this by means of a littl 
table of dates, covering in all a 
period of a century and a half. 
I. HAYDN, 1732-1809 
MOZART, 1756-91. 
II. BEETHOVEN, 1770-1827 
III. WAGNER, 1813-83 
his gives us the subjects of our 
three articles, plus Haydn. Hava 
had to be included because he an 
Mozart represent the same period 
the evolution of music, and ou 
always be associated in < mi 
just as, for the period before ‘ 
be Sach and Handel 
Looking at that list of four gr 
names, remember that it is pr 
sive, By this, I do not me t 
Mozart’s music wa better t 
Haydn’ Jeethoven’ tter t 
Mozart's, and Wagner’ etter t 
Beeth Wwen'’s: but that Moezart le 
something from Havdn, Beethov 


from Mozart, and Wagner fro Beet 
hoven, so that the stv7e of music wa 
eradually changed, each contributin 


to the change 

With Haydn and Mozart we see tl 
of the sonata-symphony 
tvpe and 


beginning 


quarts t 
moder n orche 


of 
stra, 
see that tvpe of con 
used 


expression or 


tring 
of the 

With Beethoven we 
and that 


and 


composition 


orchestra in a 
for 


and 


ition 


peo 


mor 
! ° 


wav the 


emotion 


omplex 
musica 


stronge! deept I 
thought 


W ith 


increase 


see this con 


Wagner 
ot 


we pien 


emotional force irried = st 
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farther and applied to the stage treatment 
of dramatic poetry. 

So, though we have taken our three com 
posers out of order, it has been easy to 
bring them into relation and into proper 


sequence In our m nds. 


The Boyhood of Mozart 

Mozart’s life was sad and short. Yet 
that wants qualifying, for though some of 
its events offer distressing reading, yet a 
sunny disposition made the life less sad in 
the living than might be supposed, and 
though its length was only half of the 
three-score-and-ten allotted to man by high 
iuthority, vet so much was accomplished 
in that short period that, as a creative life, 
Mozart’s must rank with those of much 
longer-lived composers. 

The life began happily and might have 

ntinued happily had not the times been 
igainst this. 

Mozart’s father was himself a fine musi 
‘ian. He was a member of the court band 
of the Prince Archbishop of Salzburg, and 
the author of a violin tutor that long held 
the field all over Europe as the standard 

, 


work of its class. 


Mozart’ ster was also a musician. She 
was about four vears older than he. As a 


musical family the Mozarts were soon tour- 





ope There were then few public 
oncerts, and their plan was to secure in- 


vitations to play at the courts of reigning 


monarchs and the houses of the great. 
Thus, when Mozart was six he plaved 


lector of Bavaria, and _ later, 


| 
the Prince Bishop of Passau, and, at last, 
at Vienna before the Emperor Francis | 


himse I, With Maria Theresa and Marie 
\ntoinette, the last then a girl 

When he wa even he played at Aix la 
Chapelle before Princess Amalhe (sister of 


Frederick the Great), and at Brussels to 


Prince Charles of Lorraine (brother of the 


When he was cight he plaved at Paris 
to Louis NV of France, and in London to 


’ 


George ITI of | neland. And so on the 
Family Mozart making a triumphant pro 
ress trom  < t to court, greeted every- 


Where with favour and usually liberally 


a ; ; 
\ll this time the boy was winnine admira 


ton not only as a player on the harpsichord 
tn pred ce ir «ol uur planotorte) and 
pon the violin, but also as a spe imen of 


youthful creative enius, Ile compo ed 


} 


‘iggy ; 
tle pieces, and sometimes published and 
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sold them, and he performed various sur- 
prising stunts: extemporizing, playing at 
sight any music put before him, or making 
and playing a full harmonic treatment of a 
first violin part or ’cello part (i.e. a mere 
melody or bass) which anyone cared to take 
up and put on the harpsichord in front of 


his eyes. 
Everything of this sort was (literally) 
child’s play to Mozart. Other musical 


children have shown similar gifts, but to 
him, more perhaps than to any other musi- 
cal human being of whom records remain, 
music came naturally, as a genuine “gift 
of nature.” 

Chat is worth noting before we pass on, 
for one outstanding quality of Mozart’s 
music throughout his life was_ its spon- 
taneity and easy flow. 


Mozart’s Manhood 
Unfortunately this brilliant reception of 
the boy-musician seems to have been a 





tribute more to his boyhood than to his 
musicianship, He was a child wonder, and 
when childhood had passed the wonderment 
to some extent passed with it 

He was still dependent upon the patron- 
age and employment of the great—every 
musician was in those davs. He took at 
last a position at Vienna as a member of 
the household staff of the Archbishop, he 
appeared at the Archbishop’s court con 
certs—and dined in the servants’ hall In 


1 


the end he was dismissed with contumely 
thev even sav the steward kicked him down- 
stairs, 

Yet, though such treatment argues a lack 
of appreciation, his evenius was not unrecog 
nized. Manv members of the nobility gave 
him moral support, and so did the Emperor, 
and his operas brought him fame with a 
wider publi 

The Emperor made him court composer 
at a small salarv. rhe Kine of Prussia 
offered him a much more lucrative appoint- 
ment, but the tie of gratitude held him, and 





he continued to live in comparative poverty 

He married an afiectionate and musical 
wife and had six children, of whom only 
one lived any length of time. The infant 
mortality of those davs was terrible. Mozart 


and his) sistet were the only children to 
Survive ntal y of thet! parents’ family of 
‘ven, so that the two ene on mnly 
three lives out of thirteen were ot re on 


able duration 
After a short manhood of pecumars 


straitness, he caught typhus fever, and at 
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thirty five was buried in a pauper’s grave, 
no friend accompanying his tema.n> through 
the that raged as his 1 neral 
its wav to the cemetery 


The Mozart 


heard by wireless 


storm made 


works of 
mentioned below. 


Operas 
Single Acts of Operas and, in 

Operas hav 
broadcast. The most 
Don 


Less 


several 


cases, whole already been 
mportant operas are 
Figaro, and The Magic 
Flute. important, but also likely to 
be heard from time to time, are 7he 


fan Tuite 


Giovanitt, 


Serag 
li ind Cosi 
body does it *’) 
The plots of some of these 
flect the life of the t 
are of slight literary value 
Many broadcasting listeners like to 


terally, “Every 


Operas re- 


careless me, and all 


chase the libretti of oper tbout to b 
performed, and inquiries as to where they 


can be obtained are very frequently re- 
ceived, 

The following particula may 
Be offered: 

The Seraglio (original Ger Die Ent 
fithrung aus dem Serail), Enelish Libretto 
apparently 

Figaro 
retto, Ricordi, 1s. 6d 

Don Giovanni (or Don Juan; original 
Italian), English Libretto, Ricordi, 1s. 

Cost fan Tutte, Lnelish Libretto, 
ve llo, 6d. 

The Magic Flute, FEnelish L 
Ricordi, 1s. 6d., o1 another and 
translation, by | I. Dent 
bridge, or Harold Reeves, I 


unobtainab e. 


(original Italian). 


No- 


bretto, 
better 
Heffer, Cam 
mndon, Is. 


Unfortunate!y, of none of these works is 
there a standard and accepted translation, 
and vupera ingers, Whatever translation 
their company 1 adopt, generally de 
viate .o some extent from it 


The music of ; t 


This is, perha 


able tor its wealth of lovel tune the kind 


of tune that nv= in vour mind the next 
morning, and heard two or three tim: 
becomes a cheerful companion for life 


Figaro and The Magic Flute e Ove 
ture to The Magic Flute, by Wa 

rather elaborate 
heard as an independent iter 


and 


and particularly fine pi 
and is often 
n broadcast other orchestri pri 


ramme 


Orchestral Works 
Mozart 


wrote over forty S 
importance, Tho n 
I minor, the E fl 


dav are the G ma = 
illed the “ Jupit “he 


he ( 


mayo! 


are three very fine mp tr citte 
ing character. \ charm feature of 
ind indeed of everyt neg ent lw 
Mozart wrote) is the piquant \ \ 
the wood-wind is used flutes, ob 
clarinets, bas ns 

Phere are also an nie ( ( ert 
Chamber Music 

The Sonatas for Pia \ . 2ee 
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Hi. fatal forties! Fatal may sound 


ridiculous, but is it? How manv mar 

led couples over forty can we point to 
and sa\ ‘There is a really happy mat 
nage We can tind manv more or le 


contented ones, but few can be described 


as more than that. And why? Because the 


forties are a dangerous age, and too few of 


us realize it, thus depriving ourselves of 


mean ol protection 

\lwavs one hear f the follies of vouth; 
but compare them with those of the forties 
le. The follies of 


vouth are born of heedlessness, lack of ex- 


and the vy become nes ligib 


perience, impulse, but the follies of the 
forties are those born of de speration. 


The Man of Forty 

What does his fortieth birthday mean to 
a man io begin with he feels mature, 
established—in fact, a man of affairs. His 
ambitions in life are not vet fully realized, 
but his reet are planted on the right road, 
and his aspirations may lead him far. He 
is married, and has children: he is proud of 
th, and he and his wite spend much time 
in discussing the future of their children. 
\s for his wife, ‘well, thank goodness,’’ he 
NWS, “they are aes sensible couple, in 
love, of course, but no longer romantic.” 
“Romantic,” the word suddenly. strikes 
him. Ts he at forty too old for romance: 
re anv of his powers of fascination losing 
their force? For a moment doubt assails 
m, then he reassures himself; after all, 
orty a man is in his prime. But that 


moment of doubt recurs and awakens un? 
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easy thoughts. True, he is in his prime, 
but time is flving, and soon romance will 
pass him by for ever. Perhaps at that 
moment he meets an attractive girl, and so 
begins another mild flirtation, more as a 
means of reassurance than anything else; 
and what happens? It may be disaster, or 
it may be a passing whim, but whatever 
the result the danger is there 


What of the Woman ? 

This is a brief sketch of the feelings of 
a man at forty, but what of the woman? 
For her this period of life is a hundred 
times more danverous. 

Youth is so important to a woman; it is to 
her the corner stone of her existence, and 
vet she cannot retain it for ever, even to- 
day when the old-lady age is non-existent, 

What, then, does her fortieth birthday 
spell to a woman 

What does she see as she gazes into her 
mirror? A grey hair, a wrinkle; but what 


of that? She feels young, and she doesn't 
look her age. Doesn't look her age 
that is her tragedy. How long before she 
will look her age, and then what does life 


hold out to her: 
Her husband and children; she loves 
them. They are her occupation and her 
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delights, and yet do they satisfy her? Is 


she content to live only for them ? 





Not Needed 

Her husband is immersed in his work, 
her children are at school; neither seem to 
need her. Her husband is fond of her, of 
that she is certain, but he has ceased long 
ago to tell her so She feels so settled, so 
sensible . . . and so bored Bored not so 
much by the present, but because she feels 
that this present is also her future. _ Bored 
not so much because she wishes for a diffe 
ent future, but because she wants to feel 
that it lies in her power to change should 
she so desire And how is that powell to 
be hers if youth and her good looks are 
deserting het And from these reflections 
comes to her the thought, ‘‘ Yes, soon | 
shall no longer be attractive, but I am to 
day—at least, am 7?’’ And then, like the 
man, partly to reassure herself and partly 
because she has nothing else to do, she 
involves herself in a flirtation, and in this 
flirtation, because she feels it is her last, 


she becomes reckl . rie loses her head, 
and then... her folly knows no limits 
How, then, are these danvet to be 
avoided In my opinion there is only one 
way to avoid danver, and that is to make 
up one’s mind to face it \nd in this 
case om hould not wait for the ituation to 
arrive: face it before it becomes an actual 
fact, and b » doing probably tragedy will 


be avoided 


Where Am I Going ? 


Fake the tuation of the man, and let 
him, while he i et in | thirties, ask 
himself thes questo ‘* What am I! 
yoing to make of my life Middle age i 
approaching; what interests am | making 
for myself \m I pursuing a career, and 
if so, what are my interests apart from my 
work ? Do I play games; have I any 
hobbies I am fond of women, and | 
have a certain amoun { succes with them, 
but where is th leading m Is it not 


possible that | am developing into one of 
those ldle-aged men who seek women 
ever vounger, and eventually become that 
unpleasant type, the middle-aged man who 
pursues the society of flappers?’’ I do not 
think that any man deliberately choose 
* flapper chasing” as a hobby He does 


it because of lack of interests, and because 


love making has becon i habit But the 


man who has asked himself the foregoin:s 
j 


que tions 1} armed ayainst circumstances, 





and is theretore able to prepare himself for 
his middle aye Be side i ] ve sO Import 
ant to a man To most men their cares 
is a good second, if not equal intere Love 
making to a man 1 argely a question 
vanity, born of his desire to dominate and 
achieve. Few men who art ICE il in 
their business, or whatever the choose ¢ 
make their interest—it may only be a form 
ot sport have much t sp nd I 
philandering. And if they are ntente 
married, unlike a woman, it ill the 
require, 
A Difficult Position 

For a woman it is different Love r 
life, and that 1 whi the } tion of t 
Wife of Torty 1 »y mue I ( thie t I 
that of her husband S has her « ‘ 
Dut of what Us ate the N ne! 
She Ve them, b 

Phere avain lies re CE t t we 
Little we Was very nec \ ) em, b 
now they are growin der the ne ( 
less and |e Chev | cy a 
making their own interests, an ‘ I 
longer want her active vant he 
pasmive 5 the Want he a n 
which to rest, but not t ente! \ ¢ 
in their battle with life 

Her husband, too, desire n 
stimulating, and vet there { 
of enerey, vainly seeking ¢ in f 

Is it to be wonders at that a w 1 
o placed and lackin the nterests, fe 
ing herself unnecessary t her f ] 
her looks waning, should er met 
for her amusement It natural t ] 

ould, and it n det preven t 
( tance i n 1 
pare for her forties w ( ( ( I 
No mattet how m c] he babi and he 
husband engro her ( | to a 
tain extent, 4eliberatel ( eC! nelir 
tions, and make herself intere tside | 
family 

Playing a Losing Game 

Another reason, too, \ hi he turns to 
ther men 1 because, through her attra 
tions to other men he hoy to keep the 
nterest of her h band There he is right 
One of the urest va\ g 4 pir a hu 
band love 1 bh lettin m ‘ that ot} 
envy him And then again, wife of fo! 
feel he 1s play n a | in mie When 

he looks ninety she will no longer have 
this weapon with which to allure men. It 


that the woman core wl 


». while 








still enjoying her youth, realizes what the 
future holds for her, and so prepares her- 
self by cultivating her interests. I think 
women lay too much stress on looks. Beauty 
attracts a man at the beginning, but per- 
sonally I doubt very much whether beauty 
alone will hold him for long. To-day 
woman has so much freedom, so many doors 
are opened to her, that it is her own fault 
if she lacks outside interests. 


The Question of a Career 

By interests | do not mean careers; gener- 
ally speaking, the latter are not suitable for 
the wife and mother, because, of necessity, 
she has not the requisite time at her dis- 
posal. A career for a woman, to be suc- 
cessful in it, is a whole-time job, but in- 
terests are another matter. For instance, a 
woman can provide herself with a great 
interest by developing a social life. And 
in doing so she may render her husband 
great service in his career. Most men with 
social wives will agree that they are an 
asset, and therefore the woman has the 
satisfaction of knowing that while she is 
providing herself with amusement she _ is 
also helping her husband. Again, most 
women are interested in business, and when 
their husbands allow them will follow them 
carefully in their business or profession. 
Whenever I hear a man complain that his 
wife is not interested in his work, I feel 
convinced that the fault is the husband’s 
and not the wife’s. No woman can follow 
a man’s career unless he allows her to do 
so, and the man who discourages his young 
wife has only himself to blame if when she 
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approaches middle age she is no longer 
interested in him, 


Not Love Alone 

Marriage cannot endure on love alone, 
any more than a marriage can be happy 
where love does not exist; nor can love 
live without our taking trouble to preserve 
it. It is astonishing how much care we take 
over unimportant small things, but the most 
vital thing in marriage, namely, “‘ love,’’ is 
invariably left to take care of itself. 


Love Must Descend from its 
Pedestal 

In our youth love is a thing of romance, 
untarnished by the cares of everyday life; 
it is a joyous thing, and must be kept ona 
high and wonderful plane. The young hus- 
band will not worry his wife with business 
details, and she on her side will hide from 
him her various trials. But it is a mis- 
take; love must descend from its pedestal 
and take a share in all the worries of a 
common life, and by so doing marriage be- 
comes a real marriage, by the union of two 
people, not only in their joys, but also in 
their sadnesses. So, too, then, love of 
necessity can no longer be a thing of senti- 
ment and delicate romance; and it must be 


given the opportunity to develop into a lov- 
ing and warm companionship between a 
husband and wife, who even though they 
are entering their forties can look forward 
with joy to the prospect of spending many 
years together. Years filled with mutual 
interests too fully occupied to allow them 
time to regret the passing of their youth. 
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Artist 
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To some are given eyes to see 


The further view: 


Some gain half-glimpses mistily. 


o just a few 


Is given a power of greater part— 

To see, and seeing, point their star 

To others, searching from afar 

With straining eyes and struggling heart; 
But such a power is not for all to gain, 
Only the few who tread the path of pain. 
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*** No; if there's aught to be done, we've got 


do it ourselves, Simon,’ said Robert Underwood ” 


















IMON BARROW and Robert Unde 
rod, J.P.’s and Churchwardens of 
L ( ton, t in solemn « 
clave ovel iV pipes and a toby jug—two 
| pP poe ) with worried faces, up 
on whom thi ( f the responsibilitie 
Was \ ne that rht verv heavily 
\ thie up the big chim 
ne ) ( ) t out of heavy 
mal the tt were close-barred 
against the frost and the biting north-east 
\ t blew a the hills. It wanted 
hut rtinight otf ¢ istm and they were 
me Were I 1 keep the Festive 
S tively; it for all that, their 
lace ithened, their Tr whs grew blacke1 
VOICE | ped tone by tone to 
1ept : 
{t ‘ ad Isiness, aid Simon 
B \ 
‘It be that Sq 
Sim arn \ not, in actual fact 
: . t I 1 ¢ ton: but he was 
the | t } 1 the village Iter 
Our G oO Sove rn Lord Kine Geo 
the ‘I 1 macl opr mably His Majesty 
wit t tit would not or idge |} 
val yect the ‘ tine ( er one, 
i \ 1,’ Simon B W 
} to come to wd 
t \ t io put } t Dp | 1 ‘ 
a 1 ( nd ce] bla k | 
Papi L hel t! t both on ’em 1 
t D of the Dey m 
( t if the ) that be » bu teach 
n \ \ " | » a step thre 
it { it the varmiunt it 
t trade, t + deal more purpose 
to it 
“" ' ne Rob t Uy; 
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the stomacn 1 vourselt Can ) ind | 
go walking down to Little Common Wa) 
and tell Peter Rye that he tole Gaffer 
Burden’s side 0’ bacon, or that we’m going 
to have his brothe p for taking a keg 0° 
yme-brewed from Thomas Minty’s? We'm 
e, and so be all the vil age, tnat t at's 
Where the thin be gone, but ‘t ) eood 
inless you ca atch ’em at it.” 
“And [ don't think ‘tis much good send 
ne to Downboi uch for the Vatch.” 
“The Wat ue aid Robert Underwood, 
with a= snort “Five mile in and five 
ick over a dashed bad road, and most 


like find ’em too drunk to understand a 
word you said to ’em. No; if the e’s 


to be done, we've vot to do 





Simon, and that’s certain, and a plag 


business it is. I’ve no more liking for a 
kullet between my ribs than anvbody else, 
and I won’t make any pretence about it.” 
“Nor 1; and I’m pretty sure t women’|] 
nake a fuss about sending of ‘em to the 
Bridewell just at Christmas-time, and with 


the wedding and all. 
“Women mostly are. 
“And there’s naught to br ained by it 


1 


Maggie’s that soft 


Cwixt l own rds ind 1 neligh- 
) why, 1 can look it ove but wit 
them thieving, poaching \ | ls 
I'd have no mercy on ‘em 
Nor | Well, here pp and we 
viin’t much further torward 
Ch be n o cd 


t Wa t acro { Downs 
vavs unknown to His Majesty’ 
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“What can anybody do?” replied his 


father tartly. “Lie in wait for the varmints 
and get a bellyful of lead, I s’pose, and 
then perhaps those fools down yonder’ll be 
satisfied.” 

“Vou'll have an opportunity soon,” Dan 
informed them cheerfully. His own farm 
lay ten miles away across the Downs, out 
of the radius of the Ryes, and he was 
secretly rather amused at the whole busi- 
ness. “I heard to-night that this was to be 
the next place for a raid.” 

“Wha-a-t!” sputtered Simon Barrow. 

“Should reckon that’s what it means, 
anyway. One of the pair—Peter, I believe 

was drinking down in the village the 


other night and said he should fare with 
the best this Christmas-tide, for Squire ’ud 
eive him his Christmas dinner. Squire’s 
geese were main good, and so was his 
cheese; no wonder he was getting so mortal 
fat, the fellow said. Drew, the blacksmith, 
told me; Jim had a shoe loose as I rode 
in.’ a 

Squire Simon Barrow uprose in_ his 
wrath. That they should rifle the village 
larders and hen-roosts was bad enough, but 
that they should attempt the sacred pre- 
cincts of East End, and should, moreover, 
loose their ribald tongues anent the in 
creasing bulk of its owner, was a crime for 
which adequate words could hardly be 
found 

Fat, am I?” he roared. “ ’Tis honest 
ome by, anyway; and I'll soon show ’em 
that I bain’t too fat to aim at the likes of 
they. Raid my cheese-room, would they ? 
Well, let’em! Th ype thev will, the shame 
less rogues; maybe thev’ll find that honest 
men can be as smart as they, though ’em 
be fat. Fat! I’ll gie ’em fat! Will come 
and keep watch in the cheese-room nights 
for a week afore Chi stmas, Bob Under- 
wood?” 

“Ay, Tl do that.” 

“Tll come, too, if you like,’ Dan 
offered, 

“Thee can keep out of it. I'll not have 
it said that Simon Barrow needed to have a 
stripling to help him look after his own. 
Perhaps they think I’m too fat to get up the 
cheese-room stairs, eh? I'll show ’em.” 

Maggie’s bright face had clouded 

“You mean vou are eoing to wait for 
them and take them prisoners?” she asked. 


“] : p ; tl oe 
f we can, and shoot ’em if we can’t! 
her father snapped. “Got aught to say 
against it?” 


No-o, not exactly. I know they’re bad 
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men; only I wish it didn’t come just now, 
with Christmas and all.” 
hers understandingly; he wished it, too 


Dan’s eyes sought 


It was not a pleasant prelude to one’s wed 
ding. “And,” she added, “I’m terrible 
sorry for the little boy.” 

Simon Barrow frowned. Women were 
soft; probably the boy was only too pleased 
to follow in the footsteps of his father and 
his uncle, if the truth were known 

“Most like a chip of the old block.” he 
growled. “Ye can’t grow figs from thistles; 
do say so in the Bible.” 

Maggie was wise in her generation; she 
said no m re, but she began to consider 
things. Little Common Way bordered the 
confines of East End, and led up to the 
sheep-folds and a patch of Down where 
pl vers nested. Going up to hunt for eggs 
one day of spring, she had come on Ikey 


{ 


Rve lying face downwards in the grass, 
»bbing his heart out. “Them” had 
leathered him worse than usual, and he had 
been kept without food for two days as a 
punishment for bungling some snares. He 
was a wild, uncouth little being, but some- 
thing in him responded to Maggie’s honest 
kindliness, and bit by bit they had established 
a friendship; she had given him dinners 
and odd‘ha‘pence from time to time, on 
a strictly private and confidential basis. 
She was a dutiful daughter, but duty has 
its limits, and she was sorry for the ill 


used, half-starved scrap of humanity. 
Ikey’s great ambition was to be a farm 
bov: if he could have got shot of his de- 


trimental belongings—of “them 





have got on, he knew he could: 
sort of folks he came from—’course no- 
bedy would employ him. He wished the 
Devil ’ud fly awav wi’ both on ’em. This 
to Mage e in a burst of confidence one day. 

She reproved the expression of the sent 
ment, but could not, in her heart, disagree, 
and had begun to wonder if place could be 
found for Ikey on Dan’s farm; perhaps, 
when she was married, she could manage 
it. This decision to-night upset all her 
plannings, however. That the elder Ryes 
would be transported or hanged if they 
were caught was tolerably certain; and even 
if they did not involve the boy with them, 
which was hardly possible, what course 


him but to steal, or starve? It 





was open to 
would be useless to appeal to her father in 
his present temper. She would try Dan 
if she could get him to herself in the course 
of the next few days; but there were not 


many days left, and her heart was heavy 
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for poor little Ikev. At this festival time, 





the testival of the test Child of all the 
ildren who lived in t 1, it wa 
wrong and dreadtul t t a child hould " 
hunery and beaten and ld, and should 
be set to thiev kor the men she had 
scant pitv, though she did wish that the 
ould meet their fate at some other time 
than just before her weddi lav; but for 
the boy she would t and weme J i 
fashion w thy of the Rye: themselves. 

It was not for a week that e was abl 
to get speech alone with Dan There were 
oO many preparations to make for the Mum 
mers and the Christmas dinner, and the 
wedding, and the count lance in the 


barn which was to follow it, that, het 
mother being debarred from much activity 
the girl would have ant leisure for talk 
even if Dan had been with her: but snow 


rendered the roads between Lonehill (ar 


ton and Han ¢ Hill imp le for 
several davs and it wa ot ntil the da 
before the one ippo nted ft the fTir-t wat 
1 the cheese m that he arrived, ruddy 
id glowing, though tu trozen finge ind 


toes, and kissing Mage heartily a 
came in 

Thought I wasn’t going to be on hand 
or the wedding, my maid: 
think the same: but you're not going to cet 
rid of me so easy.” 

They went out together to feed d shut 
up the fowls later in the afternoon The 
snow-clouds had cleared awav, leavine a 


kv of ¢ ear cold blue: north nd east of 


them the Downs ros¢ imply, snow-covered 
ind drear; away to t west, where a 
lurred deep glow ove the it val 
ley that drops down and doy till one 
mes to Bristol and the cate of the west 
€a,a nele ta ne hi t 
Most like the ¢ % 


Nov 
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Inestel 

he'd be lone 

Vf Th 

1 if 1e@ Wa 
expected as fe 
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Who 1 
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oe TI 2. 
1e door opened slowly and cautiously, and the 


moonlight fell across the face of Maggie "—p. 264 
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“Now then, what was it you wanted to 
tell Miss Mag ic, , 


v9 youngster! 
breathed deeply. “You won't let 
on as I telled ’ee,” he queried. 


“No, Ikey; it’s all right. 


Ikey 


You needn't 


be afraid of us,’ Maegie assured him 
vently. 
“It be ‘them,’ ” Ikey halt ybbed. “’Em 


be goin’ to rob Squire’s cheese-room ter- 
morrer, an’ I knowed as Miss Maggie did 
make the cheese, an’ she’ve been kind to 

put ] 


’em sez as ’em be goin’ tet 
red an’ too 


I, an’ 
through the winder ’cos 
narrer for they.” rose to a 
stifled shriek. “ They kill I if so be as 
I sez as I wun't do ut,” he wailed. “They'd 
most kill I ef they knowed I'd a-telled. 
They’ve beat I till I can’t bear it no 
longer, an’ there bain’t fer I to 
0, an’ nobody t’ 

Maggie was 
ringing with some p 
the least of these; 
Child mingled with an aching 
behind the Brothers Rve 
cudgel, 








now here 
’elp.” 

Dan’s ears 
hrase about doing it to 
thought of a 


desire to be 
stout 


crying, were 


and the 
with a 

“How did you get hold of all this?’ 
asked. 


“’Em bin talking “bout it nights; w 


the ladders was kep’, an’ that: an ’em bin 


Dan 


makin’ oop t’ one 0’ th’ wenches t’ know 
’ ca-ake an’ stoof wer’ fer Mi 


Maggie's we night ‘em 


wher’ 


knawed as 
‘em be gwine to send I droo 
ewine to stop by, an’ 


to take a turkev or a goose or zum 


asked Dan. 

’Cos ‘twer the t fer Miss Maycgie’s 
weddin in’ 1 down to villa S 
Sd re we t wat out and [ 
knawed as we'd all vw ketched ig ] 
broke into sobbir aval | ildn’ abidk 
fe Miss Maggie to think I lone it 
uN ing-like, an’ I knawed ie all ut 
up the vowls, an’ I didn’ zee as she 


werdn't by “* lf till arter I’d a-called 





and they must put 
they could. 
“Be you hungered 


ip with the cold 
as best 
now?” Dan asked 
An.” 

“Maggie, could you go back 
bread 


vou’ve forgotten the key. or 


a hank of withou 
ine? Sav 
something, if they ask.” 

Maggie nodded and sped away 
bread and bacon, to find then 
deep in confab. 


ing, with 


“Now, you are sure you 
Dan was saying as she can 
on just 





ordinarv, and if there’s 
stick close to me.” 

“Yessir.” 

“Right. Now get on back.” 

Ikey vanished in the gathering dark: so 
quickly and silently that Maggie 
her eves. 
the horseshoe was in its place 
and they turned to go 

“T dunno if 
Dan said as they r on 
I’ve told that boy that I’ll take him on and 


rubbed 


She locked up, looked to see that 


on the doo! < 


I’m a feol for my 


see what I can do for him, if we can get 


him out of this caddle he’s in now.” 


Maggie squeezed h mn 
“I’m glad,” she p 1 contently; “but 
what about to-morrow ht, Da 


Got it settled up beautiful i 
seemed 1 to talk « ( e'd tarted 
Chev’ ve t it all planned out The moon 
be two nights past the 1: don’t e t 
near midnight to-n thev recl 

< Rs vy about the morning, 
tim there | t t 
elt have gone t ( » « to be 
I think the old chaps | told most 
t } t thi ) tch. J 


r é r 
they ted: a 

t ~P t ot 1 t ] VV 

[key 1 n t ladd | t re 

both wel iW I iT t Id of Ike 





thrashing; Ikev, on the top of the ladder, 
might be grabbed from inside, in which 
pleading would save 


ise no amount olf 


him. But Maggie never argued with men 


folk: it was not worth while. She merely 
smiled a small smile into the darkness and 
changed the subject 

The next evening, about seven o'clock, 


t Underwood, Ju 
and Churchwaridens of 
Longhill Carton, forgathered in the dining 


yom at East End to commence preparations. 


Simon Barrow and Robe 


tices of the Peace 


and cleaned and 


Iwo pistols were oiled 
aded: and, tovethe 


with two chai: 
arried up into the cheese-room;: two bricks 
were put down in front of the fire to get 
alter a 


then 


ot for their feet; then, finally, 











leavy supper, they struggled into 
thickest great-coats, wrapped their ears and 
chins well in woollen mufflers, and went 
sideways in ngle file up the narrow 
heese-room sta 
Simon Barrow led the way, carrying a 
candle and lighting the less-familiar step 
of h mpantion With eve y tread of the 
stairs, liking for their self-imposed task 
grew less upon them. ‘The accustomed 
shapes of the dairy—through which they 
lad to pass to r¢ ich the stairs, the cheese 
being over t—looked cerie and 
was nr ta \ arge da r. and th 


tallow candle did 





ttle more than turn cheese-vat and chu 


into goblins with lees a thousand feet ‘ong; 
id put little, evil, winking eves in t 

polished milk and cream pans. ‘rhe cheese 

room struck cold even through great-coat 
1 muftler * the windows were not olaz 
merely oper red) squat with rough 


den shutters over them, through whicl 


the wind blew ily. Phe cake vr Christ 

mas and the we ne, the pudding t 
rs of mincemeat, mingled their scent 

with the che t the sieht of the full 

S Ive Ss, and the t r the good ct 

they promised, | t » pov to the heart 
f the: J. P.’s, 

*Twouldn’t do to leave the candle burt 
yi s2 Robert Underwood queried 
[t’ll be main dark up here when it put 

lll open th tte 1 bit, so wi 
et the moonli esently; but I’m fear 
\ 1 ¢ e the woawa f they iW 


MICO. 








THE “ JAY-PAYS” 


Robett 
and the watch began. 

It seemed 
out in the 





a grunt. Underwood followed suit, 


interminable. The heat died 


r bricks, and their feet grew col i. 
[It was all very well to contemplate a duty 
his when one comfortable in 
front of the fire: but if Robert Und rwood 


had known that the duties of a J.P. would 


Was 


] 1 } ] % 3 


ever include this sort of thine, he’d be 


hanged if he’d ever have taken the job on. 
Simon Barrow wondered if they would 
fighters; he had firmly im 


and d 


very desperate 


ed on his wite 





pre 





were to st 
mnind any noise—women were 
casions: but he ae- 


] ad not 


the way o these o¢ 


voutly wished he been in such a 


hurry to dis 
Dan was handy with a gun, and quick. He 
ramp in his knees now 
as for his feet, he couldn't feel them. He 
wondered how long he would have 
there, and if it would be more nights than 
one. 

“Must be getting near midnight,” said 
Robert Underwood dolefully. “Should ’ee 
think ’twas much use waiting any longer?” 


Can’t be 





chest as proudly 
would let m 





No,’ rr nedly 171] top as g as 
Vou. - 
Silent yain. Robert Underwood's 
ead droppe 1 forward in jerks: the Squire’s 
rolled sideways the size of the suppers 
the ] 1 eaten did not conduce to wakeful- 
Css Phen they both he im<¢ s of 
icks In t 1 vecks, and shot bolt upright 
iwain Robert Underwood tho it with 
fervent lo ne f his bed 1 jown 
ne, with t k curtains tight] lrawn, 
ind a warming-pan rubbed well over the 
leets The squire’s mind wa ne on 
. cask of good French brandy had 
companied the tobacco; he wondered if 
there’d be en yh heat left in t kitchen 
fire to bol me wate! He w hiver : 
and felt de 1 ertain 1¢ wa it y 
hil 1 pretty thing if hould b l 
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the Fall when he'd married Lizzie five-and e maquired test ( t 
twenty vear ) II led how t So ) 
beech-leave crisped le toe fee a ‘ ) evervbod 
! ought ( rome ne ¢ 1 1 it hat \ t anvbod \ It ) { \ 
he'd told her, \ oO od wite he’d heen to | llering in mV Cal ke | 1 Robert 
im If Maggie and young Dan were halt Underwood — had, 1 parl 
a happily married i od wif i good woke Ip cl 
wife Sh! Listen! 
\ soft, shimmerin liance pt D Who are ! 
ind shone through the half-open shutter in Click 
a narrow strip across t heese-room floor, Phe both heard it that t 
ight ne up the heeses and the ike and thes lifference 
the puddings and the two swaddled figure of someone t the tt or t 
humped in their chai Robert) Under 
wood wa indiseulsedly rine The Simon,” whisp 1 R | lerw 
Squire, as he told evel ne atterwal ls, | ( eve tney t 
never closed his eves, t igh perhaps one Phe Squire rudd f t 1 »n 
might sav that he opened them drooping|y \ ns of his wif d 
\t all events, he was the first to hear. n thei weds, of 1 f 


dimly and as through a foe. a small rund arret to cellar 


He sat upright oO ( nN eC, and hi tened aWay toe chee 
Robert Underwood nore ime at regular, eves—when the d one \\ ’ 
lissful interva but, between th m, there tutiou Vy. ana thre ! 1 t 


was something else -omething that might the face of M 
have been tealt I tstep it nm the shit Wa \\ pp t 
ard; sound carried far on that nieht. of nightdress, and 


till, clear frost Lhere wa mall trip yore ) , but 


f garden to cross between the vards and vere set blank, S 
the chees n end of the house: but it B w held 


Simon Ba w hoisted m-elt t of h tisfied then t ) ( 
ur wit pond ruitio It eaked ) ed ome p, -t ts 1 
oOmino , so did t flo yut he ed | ed it t ? 

he intervenit —_ A ded I , | j ‘ 
a the tip I ton \\ rut ipp en ea ed t t 
disturbin Vth 1 pat 1 Vico ( mnt | ) 
Bob! Into the aot thre een t - tt ; pat I 
It had the de Let Robert 1 ‘ What in t ! 
vood } nd, } y ) ‘ pisto t | \ 
Wa out tf } { r wit I it ne t t 
in an in ( ) { ( ilmost M ( t ted 
before h 1 stopped. Simon 
apped a ha .2 | to stop t ’ ) 
mut which P on I fora ter 
few minute thie { ed | 1 \ 2 » a lerwood rt 
ene othe till t t Ba \ t ‘ t 
‘Stop it, vou fool! Stop it, d 1 heat Phere, tl on n't 


penetrated the the ‘ ‘ fi take lad { 








whimsies ?’"—-when over the 


ind sobs and church 
le arose a babel of 
tuated by pistol-shots, 


body to the window. 


now were outlined three 


running like hares, doubling 


dodging between the 


following them a third, pistols 


ands, whom they all 
while immediately on 
mbling out a stable-lad 


the chase. The first 


two figures were gaining ground; it looked 


Pet away Dan was not 


sual, and seemed ham 


rgotten 5 she melted into 
things. Downstairs clat 
tripping and stumbling 
for somebody to bring 


t the kitchen door, 


| stamping and getting in each 


merged at leneth, and 
» ploughing their way 
1 


rardens whe n, her tea 


tonishing rapidity, she 
d better put on me 
th that thines were 

ut a fire and om 


ily an hour later that 
a fruitless chase. Che 
ied Little Common Way 
ine some bloodstain 
wed a clean pair of 
ills, where, at this time 
to follow them The 
nn makine a tour of the 
line was as it should 
1 explanation 
Id lend a hand,” Dan 


reckoned on help from 


fits as they were forcing 


( room to get a lad 


a lance to wine the 


they could look round 


the commotion: My 


t a tar-carrying voice, 


than vour leg any 


aS ed, “1 neve th ught 


ike 
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Dan swallowed down the last of 


und water and t ! up. 


unce or two of lead in him anyw 


both, and those gentry de 
that sort of thing as a rule. 
uu and | better be making 
‘Ye’ll not stir out of h 
ordered Simon Barrow; 
‘Tisn’t hardly worth while 
now. Well stay by the fi 


time, and then you can have 


thing, Dan, and ride on back w 
o 


ting light; that is, if so be 
back to day, Mig it Oo well 


Crotchways till the wedding, 


think.” 
“No, | must get hack to-dé 

flown again for Christma 
top, Squire, never fe . 
“Right; then will ’ee fet 


settle, Maggie? Drop o’ punch wouldn’t 


go badly, to my thinking 
‘I°ll come with vou,” Dan 


ence to an impt ) rie 
they were alon ) the kit 
“Dan, where Ikey 
[ p in tie iy-lott ove 
l've told lim to top there 


milking-time, and then 


ro m Lie id Ph 
Christmas, Maggie; the fi 
hould t \ ( 
( ristma- ind t we 
Dan and his wife tood by 


window, watching an a 


histling b lopping sti 
“Shapes we » the voung 
and icoks a bit tatt i 
there's one thing I want t 
just pure gor 1 k you 





“Dan. how could vou t 
> deceiving 


“ee Well, you'd still got a 


wash along your hair when 
[ minded that anybody up 
wind mw can sec Cal V¢ 


geht to the gates; mi 


handy, that view, [ thought 
*Um-m-m Well, don’t 
lever to live, Dan, or mav! 


folks might be asking whethe1 














The egg merchant—nol wholesale 


Business on a Small Scale 
in Japan 


A Small Article dealing with the Small Things of a Small Country 
By Alexander G. Stewart 


With Photographs by the Author 


APAN the land of small things. Dimi- It might seem, from one point of view 
nutive peak , it leads the world t least, that the p I aw ‘ 
Where else I ‘ tind oak trees bowed Was quite the sma tot small profe ( 


ip wi u un t it ’ 
canary ~ i plot, } p 
the veritable t pon hi it 
often so } ] Among the le 1 

lea - work who ) 
without ever im t th " hittl t 
Mountain Maple, the brightest and tallest most appt 
plant it contair lorn official sweeps of the park stand 





ry 


d 








under the cherry 
trees, Waiting fo1 
a puff of wind 
to bring them 
Lisiness—accept- 
able, howeve1 
small. Once in 
a long while we 
find beggars—a 
very few — for 
Japan is a busy 
place and 
honours the man 
who works, even 
thot 
a cart -man, 
grunting animal 
like as he nego 
tlates a steep 
hill; or a wate 


he be but 





lifter, who seems 


a human pump; 


penter, bare - legged and_ bronzed, behind 


Once we came upon a funeral, which we 
snapped from the 
was boxed in a sittin 


tor economy 1n 


cheapness in handling generally. The 


BUSINESS ON A SMALL SCALE IN JAPAN 








Among the smaller fry, Kyoto 


to be little better than 


or the universal car 


t barrage of shavings of his own hewing. 


moving train: the body 


g position, evidently 


transportation fees and 


flower-girl, indigenous to every clime and 
station, we find more than ever Priestess 


to the shrine of 


Beauty—though in a 


humble wav, of course The movers of 


household 2oods 5 


he had to move 


because 


of fire, therefore the hurry—from a section 


Yoshiwara—-whose profession is the oldest 


in the world: a 
strong,” thoug! 


y 





A small store—mostly sweetmeats (Kyoto) 
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1 
n DY 


business still “going 
no means a small one 
in Japan. Then there 
is alwavs a hance 
that you migh 
across a sm 
man who like 
wares to such 
that your 

them is very 
deed. The n 


the country - woman 





bringing her wares to 
market; the lumber 
man of the mountains 
with his pack-train of 
horses; and the truck- 
man who walks beside 
leavy, two-wheeled 
cart keeping 
it balanced with a pole 
Their name is le 
gion, these hard toilers 
of this little kingdom; 
but thev manage to eat 
with never-failing ap 
petite. Tf they innot 
afford to patron 


imptuou .erpD a 
they often find that 
humble eg ind ric 
have yreat sustaining 
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to sav, 
have 


Now, strange 


power. 


tnese lesser one even 


them—who 
and 


ot 
drink, 


children—many 


eat and do 


also 
kindly acts, some of which ar 
arduous indeed. Given the op- 


holidays, 


1 are 


portunity, on these 


humble ones know as well how 


to enjoy themselves as thei 
betters; for instance, a day on 
the river, with saki, good com- 


pany, and music, might 


fo a 


ong way to help one forget 


much of the toil and hardship 
of small, very small, business 
But to return to the rick 


shaw man. Compared with thes 


lesser ones, Ne 8s a man ot 


ass. The bette hotels of 
Japan vouch for h ip to 


a certain potnt. 


have a smattering 


might ead one to Ippose th 
cuide was hardh nece ! 
not the case, however, fot 


that which he believ 


ever agree with vours, 


have been with so many ve 


mot to say proprict 





The Kerb 





“boy ~ 


° 4 ’ 1 
sil: whoich 


it i hi ensed 
This is 


his tastes 


worth while—hardly 
fostered as 


yvours 


of ni eness 


Kyoto 


Café, 


trend: 


taken 


tudy ing, and 
[is 


even 


advantage 


knelish. 


presse 


les 


and 
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But 


Ile 
ten goes to the theatre 


ous 


eats at a 


Like 


upward 
idleness are 
and in 
in learning what he calls 
neatne what most 
tiny vehicle spot 


whole r on the 


’ 
of 





his moments 


of, in reading 
im 
he keeps hi 
vetter-clas kerb café, 


n the evening 


the motorman your cit 
employ, 1as his pet 
CIslike H woes 
nind children, w 
ive no oneyv, Wa 


them carrv each ot 


actual protest 


\nd once we saw 
ckshaw making go 
time, with three p 
engers in  it—and 
t n disa trous 
pened. But let an aut 
ound its horn, or t 
inne run before t 
sav it’s coming,and tl 
eve master of tl 


Japanese language wi 
trite wo 


war new, 
1 phras« istoundi 
) the brevits 1 
' 
| follow t 
? 
ttle-bett cla A 
\ ) ( with w 
1 litt’ on \ 
iwait t t } 
op 1 JON 
t | ead wnen 
{ the corner of the 


ard 
ate 
In 
alls 
im 
pot 
ate, 


ing 
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A small store, and a small crowd of small people (note the footwear) 


Street 
little 


at evening. His children play thei 
eo to school—after 
final beautify 


oving heart can con 


games, and even 
mamma has added all the 
Ing touches that her 
trive: as is the fashion of mothers, large 
or small, the world over. 

Still speaking of small things and the 
hike, we find in Japan many little kerb 
stone shops that are 
children’s 
hand, not 


ot especially run { 


patronage ; but, on the other 


even a ial observer could 


Tail to see that the children are catered for 


to an alarming extent 
Swests! Sweet. ! Sweets! Flaes and 


ie nail 


feathers; flag 


whisties and 
little port ib] 


what thev are 


Sunday hat 
some kind, o 
plentifully di 
in a little pot 
it is being 


expression Ol 


watchers it 
think? Yes, 
could cause 


Of course 


s and sweet 
swects! An 


e shops that 


selling; but 
that it is a 


r why the wr 


splayed? TI 


heating ovel 


nned rigor 
1 the Tac 
might be 

| im 

that ten 
there T > d 


1 





F 
there 


unnv little 


1 

re other 
innot tell 
bet vour 


>” of 


11 flame 
From the 
€ NnxXious 
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as to the identity of the small business be- 
ing transacted when you see a shoemaker, 
or that other fellow with paper flowers on 


wire stems that bob so entrancingly, and 
there down the street a little troupe of actors 
bow for vour approval. Chey ng the 


songs and dance the dances of the old days. 


When hero owled at hero—when each 
scowl meant blood and death. But even 
as they sine and scowl vou wonder if their 


baby thoughts are not with the little candy 
kitchens of the kerb, with all the sweet 
things of life ranged it before them so 
tempting and so handy! 


Off to the ricefields, Nikko 





Whoever v \ ees the Kamon 
Yanna on N 1] is a grim re- 
ninas I t st lid not enter 
nto ith j thy lape \¢ 
2 Statue on \ \ Kam 1 Kami, a 
tatesma t ‘ in importa t 
treaty be e t Imp il tion Ww 
riven Phe val party took exception to 

ich h 1-hand ! 1 1 ttled the 
matter, summ it of rt The eth 
of this episode do not te very strongly 
on the | pean mind Perhaps he was 
honoured thus pu ly ( he honoured 
and loved and respected in the hearts of 





the people—because of his manly, upstand- 


thus fi 


ing life, and he is reiven, after it 
is all over, for trying to “go over the head 
of their god-like Emperor 

You cannot, exactly, pray for nothing 


Japan, but you can pray 
in 
slight amount invested. 


nheaper and longer! 
ountries for th 


eed som 


than you can most 


thing in this fashion: You pull a roy 
which rings a bell; then you clap y 


hands several times until vou feel t} 
have the presiding deity’s full 
then you drop a penny into a 





tacle with an awful clatter; then vy t 
right in and tell him why you d 
like the way he is running thing 
just what the matter reneral] 
clapping vour hands « iona t 
sure his undivided att mm; the 
end up by stat ng brief just 
vou want, and the w Vv would 
it done up, and what colour ribbon 
use, et cetera. Sure I s rt 
a small business wh ne lone ] 
has transacted. 

If vou are a lad and have f 
yearnings to have something mort 
a fence runnir ’ 1 the h 

hance at the time to be in Kvoto 
le ire can be consummated with 
by’s permission, of by ) 


seated monarch of the herd: an ima 


a trifle 





under size, but of most w 
drous and surprising pow No 
bull was not thrown; he was n 
this reclining posit ind everyb 
believes in him imp t 

If ou are a ¢ ld rw ta sma 
nowstorm ! p the el 
in be obtained \ 
‘ petal to the nd s 
under them 
‘ hi 7 ) t ) 
to advantage ! till t 
obt ed o f« laddy 1 
othe wld a rev ( T And we 
t k that « 1? ea f 
1 point of ) 1€s 
than that would be 1 ! Ime 
At Nikko we were attract rv ft mourn 
ful sound of a widow p r her trad 
Wi low hood i t m il] it 1 Japan, 
tu care to make it Ye life then 
become a pilgrimag to ur departed 
mate Yo his pr be fore ospit 
ble doorw: ind 1 1 irvest 
that the tender-hearted e to bestow If 
our voice has the po int, melancholy 
ruality of " leserted al bitten ovote 


and- 
T it 


ad’ 


eeveaseanenesecesnsenececeesesecs a] 


y in 


1ger 
the 
me- 


‘ope 





In the land of the 


small and 


great. 


% 
* 


A little 
mother 
of 
Yokohama 


[eleessesssecsssscesscecevesecnccensscevececousensceveuecneneesnteceesceeecceeeceaceceroceneuecentacens 


COOUEDIDDEOUUOOEOROOOCDOOS amma | 





[cs eee 


op RPrEPPERNSOaene reer ere: Coote 


The sideward look 
and the wistful 


glance 


all 


len 


nd 
we 


Another little 


JQ 


mother carryin 
baby in the con- 


ventional way 
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wailing at the 
arth why you 
ible misery. 


f attentron;: 
vith them, th 
ndeed a 


rat-a-tat-tat is 


to sine about 
Strect i 
well patronize 
ed it 
ile = < 
) al n 
The watert 
w ker il 4) 
h are it 


inst wv id 
i pole 1 
acl it ig 
walk owl 


ind then h 

“slippage, 
ie hut ¢ 

t at wh 


» engaging e 


t her choser 

pproag nad 
ratuit 

Phe toot-gea 


busy 


VER 


moon, there is no reason on 
should not fatten in comfort 
But this little lady was far 


ver to make a great success 
protession; she smiled at our 
tee-hee-el at our very trifling 

ol Japa needs a great dea] 





new novelty 


uugh the 


hoes are not a 
shoemender's life is 
lhe cobbler’s 

the we 
rarten days 


n Japan are up to date and 


one merry 


KC one ised 


pute 


kinder 


The first time that a car 
decked out in flowers after 
tf a bride, in hono of t 

t of \ ima t 
You seer mberless liohte 
verly pt p d bv ene etic 

l never-endine trueele 
ind tide The boatman puts 
n at one en] f the barge, 

st tr n \oulder h 





to t otne end of the ie 
ret to repeat. Figuring 
¢ ] ’ miles to gain 
oO \ t his de 


Old and the New. 





The electric 


picturesque warehouse 
with 
wind are very popular ind 

\ huge 
waterfront in Yokohama 
pots, 


fishers 


out 


soats sails to take 


ny an opport t 


to take 
windows of t 


are eager 


of the 


on any fine day, 

many figures gathering 
to be shell-fish of yme 
Or, maybe, they are en 
business of some kind 


that any human be 
work frantically -o t 
enypov the 


SO 


avoury titbit 


So it is in this 
scale grows smaller we fi 
small methods applied to 


too, in explanation, that 
that } 


has many i of 
3 \ su m 


anything goes in Japan 


the ( 
oon found it slipp 
“ lave just let t 
wild,” as we permit t 
times, in a ind vm I 
nvthin 1 count I 


tram in a street of 


iong the 


stone embankment 




















canals 


advantage of the 


Deo vo up! 
toolish ens 

it the < 
t} te 

opic land t 
1 p ortn 


is a Wé 
, He 
t vo \\ 
At first wer 
] + 
ne i t 
C d 
t 4 
or | t 
W I 





Yokohama 















HANDICAPS 
Olive Mary Salter 





ople would agree with that It needs only a little further thought to see 

ipher of modern fiction, Mrs that our handicaps do, in faci, have theit 

the Cabbage Patch, who uses. The most frequent purpose they serve 

1 estic calamities unimagin is that of getting a naturally callous world 
ble families with perfect equa to be gentle with us. Disease, for example, 
nimity, but whose imagination boggled atthe is regarded as the most pitiful handicap 
thought of being afflicted with a hare-lip. life can offer; but it cannot be denied that 
There is something altogether ignoble about it brings compensations in its train: rest, 


ire-lip: it is one of those eccentricities consideration, a certain kind of flattering 
of Nature, like the wart hog at the Zoo, notoriety, sympathy galore, the kindest at- 


for which the limited eve of reason finds it tentions of our friends, the fatherly care of 
dificult to see any use in the scheme of policemen at street-crossings, of railway 
things. But I once had a nodding acquaint porters at stations, delicious and unusual 


ance, whose temporary place of business meals. Even to the poor it means:a clean 
was the gutter opposite Whiteley’s, who had — bed in hospital, and something to talk about 


very bad hare-lip indeed. We were fairly for weeks afterwards. 

ntimate—that is to sav, my contribution 
«his alms box was recular—and one day Passing the Time Away 
| asked the poor man whether his disfigure Many people, especially women, find in 
ment was painful to him. “Tt ain't a their handicaps a more or less harmless 
propel hare p,” he informed me confiden means Of passing the time away. \t any 
tially. “Mother done it with a hot poker winter coast resort one can count by the 
when I was a kid. Ye see, begging’s in dozen those who would be lost in ennui 
the family, and she knew it ’ud be useful without their little ailments and the cere- 
to me. monies which appertain to those ailments : 

the bath-chair parades, the attendances at 

Specializing in Handicaps pump-rooms or hot springs, the masseur’s 
There are intere ting parallels to be visit, the doctor’s visit, and the multifarious 
drawn trom this confession, from one who baths-—hot baths, cold baths, sea baths, sun 
may be said to have spe lalized in handi baths, mud baths. \\ e all know, moreover, 
caps, who owes his all to them, in fact. how pleasant a certain section of society 
Like this gentleman, we are all apt to intel finds it to discuss affliction with its neigh 
that our handicaps are the infliction of an bours over the yard fence. Handicaps are, 
Inscrutable fate, and that they are the in their way, kindly things enough. They 
source of perpetual and unalloyed dismay enable us to indulge in the satisfactory feel- 
ous. But it would be nearer the truth to ing that considering, and in spite of this and 
say otf a good many of us, with regard to in spite of that, and all things taken into 
our various affliction “Mother done it account, we do not do so badly. They con 
when we were kids She knew it would be stitute, in a sense, our excuse for ourselves, 
useful to us.” Thete is ample support for these odds that we tell ourselves life has 
this suggestion in the new psychology, which — laid against us. 

informs us beyond doubt that the nucleus No amount of argument to the effect that 
of all the important habits and charactet our handicaps are blessings in disguise, 
istics ot our adult lives is formed durine however, will ever prevent us fron ament 


childhood, when ou ‘nts are responsibl ing them and wishing ourselves well rid of 


1801 are 
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The reason for 





° 
this 


is that, however 


well they may serve us in their way, we are 
always limited by them, and the perpetual 
instinct of man is to rid himself of all his 
limitations. Penury ma force us. into 
rison, where t ‘ e no debts to pay 
nd the State provides the meals; but 
we look forward to com ng out of prison, 
lo ill t at, a d make etiforts to shorten 
the term, 


How We Can Get Free 
It is worth while to little 


closely into the nature of handicaps, in order 


examine more 


to see how we can, by our own unaided 


eftort, rid ourselves of these spectres of daily 


life, or at least relax their grisly hold upon 
1s. Among the definitions of the word 
iven in my dictionary is that of “a draw 
back,” and this, I think, describes it as 
accurately as any. Our handicaps do, in 
fact, signify our drawing back trom some 
enture Or responsibility or experience ol 
lite which we are afraid would prove too 
much for us. We put them between us and 


Life is always 


a wider sphere 


the possibility of moving on. 
urging 
ot 


its Creatures toward 


action, of which we are afraid, because 


wider life me wider responsibilities, 

reater eftort incre ( n upon oul 
time and energy; it means, in sober fact, 
the vradual renunciation of self and sub 
mission to the needs of others, 1f it is to be 
properly lived and to bring 1 increased 
happiness. Our handicaps represent the con 


of 
uctance 


flict in inds, between this force 


our m 


life which presses us on, and our re 


to let ourselves vo because we tear that life 
vill demand of us more than we are pre 
pared to vive. 
\ll conflicts are painful or wearisome, 
and when we have become sufficiently tired 
r lacerated by the particular form of resist- 
ance which we have hosen to ofter to the 
particular purpose which life has for us, we 
eina id allow ourselves to move on, pre 
scly as the donkey moves on when he has 
had enough of the w up Sensible donkey 
I vever, spare the: s¢ Yi the necessity I 
a thrashing, and it might be supposed that 
th uperior human intelligence would 
readily do the same. But most of us ar 
harder to move than anv _ cross-grained 
moke: we cling to our old way , out old 
hal the that know, and it r 





who 
with a 


the leg. 


for 





had been bed-ridden 


many years 
wasting consumption of the 


One day I s gevestca to 





she might have a chan f a cure if sh 
went abroad to a certain cat institute 
famous tor the treatmen disease 
“Ah! but that would mean getting up and 
about again,” said she, shaking her head 
me Wouldn’t it perhaps be worth while 
I ventured to persuade t e did 
appear to think it would ‘ | 


A tew 


months later she died, having « 


dently found somethin hat 
‘worth while” comin er refuge 
tol but it seemed to me rat ! ad that 
she could not find it wh he was st 
alive, for the sake of th had l« 
and tended her. 
Heaven’s Help 
Religious dogma asserts that affll 
Cone from the hand of G i, and 
must be pa icnt ne yu n ( 
ot Christ there im} evi nee I 
fact that health and S 
of God for His ea ( I ‘ \ 
man is provided with I 
amellorating his t < ( 
the etfo1 of h t 
iOst hil ‘ in t 
I ith ne arti l 
( im the hado 
ini ht to i tite 
colour to their ch t 
harities are formed an S es « 
relief provided Le 
he Ip Lie ive n n 
’ proverb 1 tl 
e of it, for those 
are se who, when t 
be most genuinel othe 
r} re pe , f fine 
in ( t hat parti 
esponsibie for « ‘ 
hand ip, on I ( 
one Lt to ae ( 
kn le e of ol el 
‘ , ere Js n 
pl i} h what t 
i yur 4 r ft or ( 
f ard yan ¢ 
ind reward 
Upon these two e4 I o 
( in aba ) I ( 
il and eve 





f 
it 




















are afflicted, the greater, we may be sure, is 
the inner conflict between these two forces 
of our nature. 

All around us may be seen instances of the 


working of the vital principle. The woman 
who quotes as her handicap in life the fact 
that she is not pretty, and no man would 
therefore ever care to marry her, would be 
astonished if it were pointed out to her that 
it is her secret, unconscious repudiation of 
marriage which creates her looks, and not 
her looks which are responsible for her 


spinsterhood. 


The Element of Sacrifice 

Yet any happily-married woman would 
tell her that marriage calls for an increas- 
ing abnegation of self. In the dark limbo 
of consciousness where are kept those facts 
about 
the moment want to look at, the plain girl 


life and ourselves which we do not at 


knows this, and she hangs on to her beaked 
nose, or her muddy complexion, or her lank 
hair, as a safeguard against that chancey 
business, getting married. 

On the surface she may convey to all and 
sundry that marriage is a beautiful and 
desirable state, but at the back of her mind 
she will be thinking shrewdly about that 
tiresome element of sacrifice which = it 
entails. 

One day, if the discomfort of being plain 
and therefore un ought gets too much fo 
her, she will fall in love and become beau 


tiful and some man will immediately marry 


ner. At the wedding people will make the 
e-honoured remark that love is a great 
heautifier. However, if she could but have 


) 
had the courage to suppose that marriage 
might turn out to be worth even a little 
self-sacrifice, she would have saved herself 
many years of having to pass as a remark- 
ably unattractive woman. Handicaps are 
seldom really worth while. They are but a 


poor con 


promise which we make between 


irselves and the best thing—happiness. 


By Faith 

By takine thought, it was said, man can 
not add one cubit to his stature, nor, 
might along the same lines be supposed, 
alter the shape of his calves, nor fill his 


blac k 


empty banking account, nor grow a 
moustache where he is aftlicted with a red 
one, nor cause his mother-in-law to depart 
into another city But by faith we may 
move mountains, and a lively faith in the 
good life has to offer us is the beginning of 
the doom of all ou handicaps If we do 





HANDICAPS 


not fear that which may come to us we do 
not need to guard ourselves against it; it 
is not necessary, for example, to be a sea 
sick subject so that we cannot venture to 
cross the ocean, or to suiler from laryngitis 
so that we need never face having to app al 
upon the public platform, or to have flat 
feet, so that mobilization for war has no 
terrors tor us. To attempt to keep out of 
life by handicapping ourselves against it is 
fatal, for life will not be denied and we are 
only jeopardizing our own chances of win- 
ning through. 
The hall-mark of the confirmed self 
handicapper is the absolute conviction that 
the particular drawback under which he o1 
she labours is the worst in the world, out 
of all proportion to the negligible little 
trials which others are called upon to bear. 
People who hug this delusion are always 
explaining to us what they would do if they 
» and pointing out 
to us how impossible it is for them to make 


had So-and-so’s chances 


good, burdened as they are with this, that 
and the other. They belong to the plaintive 
type which loves to ask “Why?” “Why 
do I have to live in the country when I long 
to shine brilliantly in town?” “Why 
should she marry a rich husband when I 
have to put up with a poor one?” “Why 


can’t I have a vote?” “Why am I so un- 


lucky?” “Why did nobody ever leave me 
a legacy?” and soon, They are the people 
who set the poison of jealousy working in 
the world, to embitter their own live 
the lives of those around them. They 


not admit, even to themselves, that 





based upon a compensatory scheme, ic 
demands payment in service for every 
benefit conferred. They belong, uncon 
sciously, it must be said for them, to the 
shirkers, who do not want to pay, and there- 
fore do not get the benefits. 

To feel a pang of envy when we are con 
fronted by others who seem to have every 
advantage and no drawback to their days 
is extremely human, and there are few of 
us who have not succumbed to that pang 
But it is salutary to remember that what we 
really envy in these others is the power to 

1, taking 


eo bravely forward into the worl 


on trust those things which we fear to take, 





and paying the ce for them. That power 
is innate in the lives of all of us. We need 
only to give rein to it: to make what the 
Roman Catholics so beautifully call “an act 
of resignation’ to our ultimat fate, and 


our handicaps will be found to disappear 
eradually of their own accord. 
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the brae, Lady Jane remarked: “I should 
think everyone will be out this fine day.” 

Nicole pinched her mother’s arm, “Don't 
say it so hopetully. You're as bad as 
Barbara. I want them all to be in. Do 
let’s speak to this woman, she’s a friend ot 
mine, a Mrs. Brodie.” 


doorway a few steps under the level of the 


They were passing a little house, the 

} 
street, with two littke windows each cur- 
tained with a starched, sttt petticoat ol 
muslin and = further darkened by fou: 
geraniums in pots. A large, cheerful-look 
ing woman was standing at the door holding 
a baby while two slightly older children 
plaved at her feet. She greeted Nicole with 
a broad smile, and when she said, “ Mrs. 
Brodie, this is my mother,” she gave an 
odd little backward jerk of the head by way 
of a bow. They admired the baby and 
Lady Jane asked how many other children 
she had. 

‘Just the nine, no mony if ye say it 
quick eneuch,” and Mrs. Brodie laughed 
loudly at her own joke. “Ma auldest’s a 
laddie, he’s leevin’ the schools gin the 
summer holidays. Then comes three lassies 
\ | 


| ooked 


and the twins, an’ thae three.” She 


at the two playing gravely at her feet with 


a broken melodeon, then she chirruped to 


apt and plunged in her 
atms like a hooked trout. 


“Ay,” said his mother encouragingly. “I 


the baby, who 1 


ken ye’re a wee horse. 1 ken fine ye’re a 
vee horse. By! Ye'’re an awfu’ ane.’ 

Lady Jane *s eves met those of \lrs 
Brodie over the head of “the wee horse,” 
and she said, * You’re a happy woman, Mrs. 


Brodie, with your children all about vou.” 


“Ay, | mind ma mither aye said a 
wumman’'s happiest time was when he: 
bairns were roond her knees, an’ she 


vethered them under wan roof when nicht 
fell. I'm thrang eneuch, guid kens, buat it’ 
hertsome walk 

She nodded to the mother and daughtet 
as they left her, remarking that they we! 
getting a fine day for their walk. 

Miss Symington was in, they were told 
When they had rung the bell at Ravenscraig, 
at which intelligence Nicole cast an exultant 
olance at het mother 

There was no one in the drawing-room, 
and the housemaid lit the gas-fire and left 
them The room had an unused feelin 
no books lay apout: im one Q! the b ve DON 


windows th stood on the floor = an 


uspidistra in a ycllow bowl. 


t 


“Tt looks lonely,” Nicole said, eyeing it 
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“Mums, do you remember the Punch pic 
ture of a charwoman being shown the latest 
thing in smart drawing-rooms, and remark- 
ing, ‘A room don’t seem ’ome-like to :ne 
without a haspidistra in a pot’? ” 

Miss Symington came in apologizing fot 
having kept them. She was dressed to go 
out and looked oddly bulky in her coat and 
skirt and round felt hat beside the mother 
and daughter in their skilfully-cut, slim, 
long coats and close-fitting hats. 

It was obvious at once that if there was 
to be any conversation it would have to be 
made by the visitors. 

Nicole, poising her cardcase between the 


gaily into the 


tips of her fingers, smiled 
somewhat irresponsive face of Miss Sym 
ington and began to talk. She and het 
mother tossed the ball of conversation deftly 
to each other, appealing often for confirma- 
tion to the shadowy third, putting remarks 
into her mouth until that lady began to feel 
that she shone in company. 

\s they were leaving, “You have a 
n¢ phew,” Nicole said. 

‘Alastair,’ said Miss Symington. 

“VYes—Alastair. He and I made friends 
on the rocks the other day. Is he—— I| 
suppose he’ll be out this fine day.” 

‘He goes out every afternoon from two 


to four, 


“Perhaps some day you would let him 
come to tea with us? My mother likes boys 
—don’t you, Mums? And Alastair is such 
a lamb. He must be a great delight to 
you.” 


\lastair’s aunt seemed surprised at this 
assertion. 

‘] do my best for him,” she said, “but 
I’m afraid 1 don’t understand boys. I 
would never think of asking a boy to come 
to see me for pleasure.” 

Lady Jane leant forward smiling. “Do 
bring him to tea with us, Miss Symington 
and we'll all try to amuse each other. 
What day Wednesday 

“I’ve a mothers’ meeting that afternoon,” 

“Thursday. then?” 

eae i thank vou. We shall 


be ver 
| ’ | ae 
though I don’t see why you should 


pleas d, 
be bothered with us. What hour: 


Oh!” said Nicole. “Shall we say four 
sharp, then we'll have time to play after 
tea Phat’s fine,’ 

As they walked down the gravel path 


Nicole said, 1m: SO glad | brought the in 
door fireworks left from our last children’s 
, 


party. Ion ‘arly gave them away, not thi 





ine that Kirkmeikle might produce a sn 
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Miss 
Mums, you think? 





boy. Symington’s a nice woman, 


Very, very well mean- 


ing and decent.” 

Lady Jane looked back at the house as 
they went out of the garden gate into the 
road. 

"i 1 that a woman can live in a 


( 
] 


od 
house like t 


iat and make no effort to make 


it habitable. I wonder if it has never oc- 
curred to her how ugly everything is. 1 
didn't see one single beautiful thing 
nowhere an intimate touch. She has 


nice eyes, Miss Symington, like clear pools, 
and | 


Her daughter nodded. 


think she utterly sincere.” 


‘I know, but she 


is inarticulate, isn’t sh I felt ashamed of 
talking so much, but what could I do? 
This is Knebworth. Here lives one Mrs. 
Heggie with one daughter and, | dare say, 


others that we know 
ferent type to judge from 
Isn't fun? Let’s g 


5 
with a cheer. 


Quite a dif- 


house. 


of. 

the 
reet the 
1 this time, and 
I expect a much smarter parlour-maid. I 


’ 


not 


this unknown 


An electric bel 


thought so. 


She followed her mother and the short 
skirts and high heels of the maid through 


little 
place and ingle 
drawing-room. 
odd 


an ornate hall, complete with a fire- 
nook and red tiles, into the 
It of 


shaped windows, comfort- 


was a room many 


corners and 


ably furnished, the walls hung with repro- 
ductions of famous pictures. Tall vases 
filled with honesty and cape gooseberries 
stood about, and a good fire burned on the 


red-brick hearth. A small bookcase, fitted 
into a niche, held a selection of the works 
of our most modern writers, while on a 
table lay some magazines 

Mr Heggie was seated on a low chair 


her 


stg 


beside tl fire with a wi 


knee 


1¢ ling pad on 


and a bottle of ink perched 


cariously on the rim of the fender. As sl 
rose to greet her visitor paper and en- 
velopes and loose lett fell trom her lke 
leaves in an autumn ga 
She was a tall stout woman with a round 
face of an all-enve lop manner. 
“Well, now,” she said, as she held out one 
hand to Lady Jane and the other to Nicole, 
n't this nice And to think I near! 
went out this afternoon If it hadn’t been 
for me letters that I knew simply must 
day nothin 1 have kept 1 in.” 
But,” id La Jane, “I’m fraid 
i nte I | il y . le ty ” 
Lett ,”’ Mrs. Hi uid airily, thr 
her v nto t ipmcha thie 
can Watt It’s h till time an 


way.” She subsided into her own low chait 
and asked in tones of deep n - And 
how d’you think you’re oiling to. lik 
Kirkmeikle ?” 

‘Very much indeed,” Lady Jane replied 
“We were lucky to vet suc a nice house 
You know it, of course he Harbou 


Hou 


I don’t. The Harbour Ho is a scale 
book to me, and I'v Ww, had th 
greatest desire to see i There i 
something about it—the crow-step gables 
and long, narrow windows facing the sea 
that fascinates me. I’ve n tried to s¢ 
in when I passed! Mrs. Swinton was a 
queer woman. She never visited the other 


people in Kirkmeikle. I suppose she had 


her own triends and kept to them, and of 
course she was quite right, if that was th 
Way she was made. Pex pl nt 
Now I’m miserable if | know ever 
body. 1 don’t think I’m a ly, but | 
do take the greatest int t in my ne 


4 


bours and their concerns, and if I can d 





anytl to oblige them | 
Rich and poor, I like { ind want t 
be friends with them 


*‘Hurrah!” said Ni | } t 
too. Life is much too short to be exclusiv 
in. One misses so mucl 

Mrs. Heggie beamed at ‘Tha 
what [ always You’l Kirkmeik! 


very friendly—what there’s of it. I supp 
everybody has called.” 
“Let me See i Nicole uid pyrave 


Mi 






Symington, Mr. and Mrs. Lambe 
Dr. Kilgour and Miss Kil Mr. and M: 
Buckler—you and your 
Mrs Hey ric nodded I head at eat 
name “That's all \re you 
returning ill the ca t 
We lope to, 1 I Jane, ¢t 
corm of her mouth \\ 
lave just seen M S i n 
yin n to the Buck 
Mi be ( it forwat “You've 
Mi Symington 5 3 \ I q 
and id, but ve n 1) ’ t « 
vO with her mone \ I 
know, though you wouldn't te 
ait one like I ( i 
m ) ‘ ( t meet 
y D’vou now, ev nd M 
Syminet h a ) 
th : } 
t tart | 
\ Kt ind i 
Ot « n ' 
‘ | ! tive in ’ 





Lit 
nd 


ke 


t 





that it’s quite all right; but I always expect 
to hear that one of them is going to hang 
up his hat, as the saying is.” 

The visitors were silent, not quite know 
ing what comment to make, and Mrs. 
Heggie continued : 

‘You'll like the Bucklers. Somebody 
told me that Mr. Buckler had quite a dis- 
tinguished career in India, and 1 must say 
they are most obliging neighbours. I’m 
sorry for poor Mrs. Buckler with her ser- 
vants—Jndians are so deft. Now you'll stay 
and have tea. I'll ring for it at once so as 
not to hinder you. It’s early, I know; but 
you may not be offered it at the Bucklers’, 
for they have a housemaid who objects to 
giving tea to visitors unless they come at 
tea-time. No? Oh, don’t rise, you’re not 
going already? Joan may be in any minute. 
She’s all IL have now. My husband died 
three years ago, and two boys in the Argen- 
tine—and Joan is inclined to be literary 
Well, if you must go, when will you come 
for a meal? Let me see, this is Monday 
—would lunch on Wednesday suit you? 
Friday then? We must fix a day.” 

“If you don’t mind,” Lady Jane said in 
her gentle way, “we won’t fix anything just 
now. We are still rather busy settling down 
and would rather have no engagements yet 
awhile. Might we perhaps propose our- 
selves for tea one day? That will be de- 
lightful. And you must come and see us in 


our tunny litt-e house when you can spare 
time.” 
“Pll do that,” Mrs. Heggie promised 
heartily. “And you come here whenever 
you like. Just run in, you know. I’m 
always sitting here—except when I’m _ out 
somewhere. And when you feel like accept- 
ing invitations you'll come here first, won't 
you? T’ll give a dinner for vou. és 
Half an hour later, when Joan came in 
and asked asually if there had been any 
Visitors, her mother replied with = studied 
carelessness, “Only Lady Jane Rutherfurd 
and her daughter rhey were here quite 
twenty minute he cévlest people I ever 
met. And I didn’t ask one single question, 
though I’m just dying to know what bro ight 


them to Kirkmeikle. They're charming, pei 
fectly charming 

Joan sat down heavily in a chair. “For 
any tavour, mother,” she said, “vive that 


Worn-out adjective a rest. Whenever you 
a 4 ’ 
ask what sort of person someone is you’re 


told ‘charming,’ and when vou meet her 
she is nothing of the kind. Charm is not 


the common thing people make it out to be.” 
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“Oh, well, Jean, I’m not going to quarrel 
with you about adjectives; you know far 
more about them than I do, but when you 
meet the Rutherfurds you’ll be charmed 
with them. I know that. 
looked at your books—what a nice friend 
she’ll be for you.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Buckler received their 
callers with less excitement than Mrs. 


The daughter 


Heggie. 

Nicole smiled up at Mr. Gerard as he put 
her into a carved chair with a brilliantly 
embroidered cushion for a seat, saying: 
“The East in Kirkmeikle! I smelt it when- 
ever I came into the hall.” 

‘You recognize it? You know India?” 

“Only as a Pagett M.P.—I was out for a 
cold weather when I first grew up, just 
after the War. I went out to an uncle and 
aunt who happened to be there. Have you 
been home long? ” 

Mr. Buckler, a thin man with tired eyes 
in a sun-dried face, drew up a chair beside 
Nicole. 

“T retired about five years ago,” he said, 
“glad enough at the time to get away; but 
looking back at the life now it seems the 
best on earth. Distance lends enchantment. 
1 daresay if I went back I should be dis- 
illusioned. It’s not the India I went out to 
as a boy and loved. Things, they tell me, 
are altering daily for the worse—still it’s 
India. 

While Nicole and her companion recalled 
tened while 


” 





people and places Lady Jane li 
Mrs. Buckler told her of the trials of a re- 
tired Mem Sahib. She was a pretty, faded 
Woman with a vivacious manner. 

“When I think of my jewel of a khan- 
samah, who made everything go like clock- 
work and produced anything you wanted at 
a moment’s notice like a djinn in a fairy 
tale, | almost weep. Of course we’re as 
poor as rats now and we can’t afford really 
good servants, and I know I ought to be 
thankful that at least we have honest women 


in the house; but oh! Lady Jane, their 


manners! They never think of saying 
‘mam’ to me, and very seldom ‘sir’ to 
Ernest. They seem to think it demeans 
them, whereas, as I tell them, all servants 


in good houses say it as a matter of course. 
They merely prove their own inferiority by 
not saving it—but how can one _ teach 
manners to women who don’t know what 
manners mean? It was quite funny the 
other day, though vexing. A friend of ours 
had motored a long way to see us and found 
no one in. Mrs. Heggie—our neighbour 
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next door—-came ip to the 


same time and heard the conversation. Out 
triend has a very fortheomin mpath 
manner, and aid to Janet, the house 


vned the door 
Buckler Has s] 


nasty of influenza 


maid, who had o; 


is Mrs. 
that 


me, how 


rot over Is 


turn 


she out and about again?’ Janet = stood 
quite stolid (so Mrs. Heggie said), then 
drawled in a bored voice, ‘ Och, she’s quit 
cheery.’ ” 

Lady Jane laughed. “It Wa rather 
funny, Wasn't it? and most reassuring And 


atter all, manners aren't evervthi 





wouldn’t worry about them if I were you,” 
“We tried,” Mrs. Buckler went on, “to 
be exceedingly polite to each other, Ernest 
and I, to see if that might have a good 
effect, but it hadn't. merely seemed 


to think we were feeble minded But, as 
you say, we might have worse trials—and 
Janet isn’t as bad as she was The first 
time we had some people to dinner Janet's 


way of offering the vegetabl Was to mur- 


mur, ‘Whit aboot sprouts -». But | 
really don’t mind anything if Ernest and 
the children are happy 

“You have children 


“Two, a bov at Oxford and a girl in 
Switzerland. That W we are here It 
is cheap and we can pinch in comfort " 
contradiction in terms !—Must vou go: 

Mr. Buckler walked down to the it h 
the visitors, and as t y stood talking, a 


ll 
i \ 


ta 


une man cam towar’le t m 
Ah, Beckett, t ve man I wanted to 
see! | heard t n ning trom the India 
Otte By the w . have uu met? 
May I introduce Mr. Beckett, Lady Jar 
Rutherfurd M Rutherfurd 


“Mr. Beckett and I have met alre: 


Nicole said. “T told you, motl 
tair’s friend— 

As thev walked away Lady Jane isked if 
they had done enough f ne day. It 
must be nearly tea-time i vid. 

“Well,” said Ni , we haven't time to 


attempt the Kilgours, but we pa the | 
bert house, it just re, t green te 
in the wall—we 1 in more than a 
tew minutes Co yn, \lum 

The green do ypened into a vod-sized 
rarden surrounded ' rick wall en 
which fruit trees were trained There w 
a lawn and wid bord wi h still held 
bravely-blooming Mi n | nd 
chryvsanthemums and = son D of rose 
trees. I idently a piace n which was 
bestowed both labour und love 


iT 


\ 


\ 


hen 


Vant 
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icole 
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1 eT 
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Mea 
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and shake hands with you. 
ing far from home.” 
Betty rose to her feet 


to drag two chairs to the 


We're still feel- 


and tried 
her 


vainfully 


T 
! 
fire tor Visitors, 


“Let me,” Nicole said. “You sit down 
in your own chair and tell us how you have 


strayed so far from the Borders.” 
“Ye may say it! Sit whaur I 
ye. I mind yer faither, and yer 
faither and ver great-grandfaither.” 
=a?” Nicole leaned fot ward, her eyes 
alight with interest. 
father! Tell me 
“He 


furds, 


can 


see 


erand- 


“My = great-grand 
about him.” 
like a’ 
and mad—as mad as a yett in a 
» Lady Jane. “I 
mind fine o’ yer omin’ to Ruther- 
furd—the bonfires and the flags. 
fower and thirty years syne come Martinma: 
Ye were but a young lass in a white gown 
and a hat wi’ feathers, an’ 
bunch of red roses.” 
Lady Jane nodded. “I 


was hand the Ruther- 


ome 


high wind.” She turned t 
leddyship « 


That was 


they gi’ed ve a 


both 


remembe1 


the hat and the roses. Where was your 
home?” 
“D’ye mind the white-washed hoose at the 


edge oO” the pine \ 
Ay, the 


Ma faithe1 


afore ye come to 
I anghope 
there. 


Langlands. 
“And what br 


keeper’s cottage. I 


bade was heid keeps r at 


“Ve may ask! I mairret a jiner. If I 
had ta’en ma mither’s advice! ‘ Betsv, lass,’ 
said she, ‘there’s littl ap iman the 
shavin’s.’ His folk came frae Fife, an’ efter 
we'd been 1 ret a wheen vears he rt the 
offer 0’ a job her I n vr likit it, me ’ 

ut auld le! No like n ut 

vuntryside, IT ¢ t the sicht o’ the 
sea, sae jumblin’ an ect What wud I gie 
for a sicht o’ the Tweed an’ the Lar erlaw ! 
But Tl n es noo, an’ I canna 
see hoo I can lie quait in that cauld kirk 
vaird. Of irse, ma man’s there, but it’s 
an eX] | r 

“And have 1 no children?” Lady Jane 
asked 

“Tuist ae n leevin—an’ he’s mairret.” 

Oh, but he’s good to \ I hope 

“As guid | fell let him be. O, 

ma guid-d ter’s a graund gear-gatherer. 


a’ hard. She’s 
faither. Hand 


She was a Sper ! 
lil 
her! Handsome, savs 


and they re 
big an’ heavy-fitted 


folk ca 


some, some 
1, haud yer tongue! But I'm no saying’ nas 
ill o’ her, ve ken She’s welcome to a’ she 


dy naethi 








you will let us come again. 


about 


I want to talk 
Dont get up. I’m 
afraid you've bad rheumatism?” 


to you home. 


“Ay, it cam’ on me aboot five years svn 
I was as soople as an eel till then. . . .-Ho 
Agnes Martin pleasin’ ye 

“Oh, she’s a treasure. 


And I hope she’s 
happy with us?” 

“Happy eneuch, I daursay. She's th 
sense to bow to the bush that gies her bield 
And \ 
chair while her visitors went down the stairs 
feeling rather snubbed. 





Betsy lowered herself slowly into h 


CHAPTER XI 


* This for remen ‘4 





] [At ET 


HOUGH Barbara had professed het 
unable to endure the boredom of ¢ 
ing on her new neighbours, she gre 
her aunt and 
return, 
“Well,” she said, as she roused the fire 
to a blaze and lit 
for the tea-pot, 
spirits?” 


Jane had left her coat in the |} 


cousin with interest on 


the wick under the lar 

“how ha. 

trepid 
Lady 


and stood looking absurdly girlish in |} 
straight black dress, her bright | ( 
ing from under the close-fitting hat, \ 
ine her hands at the fire 

“We've done a good afternoon’s worl 
he said, smiling at Barbara, “and et 


‘You haven't | 


Martin has baked a very speci ] 
reward for well-doin I ppose 

“I'm glad to hear it,” said Nicole 7 
hungry. Mrs. Heggie wanted t 
tea, but Mrs. Buckler did { 
of a disobliging maid. Wasn't it 
‘ three out of four t 

“You call it luck?” B aid. 

“And,” continued N c, ep 
first foot on the ‘morass of in 
dreaded so. Miss J I ton | n 
nephe w here to tea on \\ ne lay.” 

Jarbara groaned I kne t! he 
end of the wedge ‘ \\ t are 
like, Aunt Jane I your un 
opinion and not a1 tinted appre 
trom Nikky.” 

Lad Jane Ip} 1} 1 nie t 
for a minute, then 

Nice ] ple, I Wi ( 





talk 
I’m 


vne, 


100’s 


she’s 











Symington herself seems a quiet, inoffensive 
woman, almost entirely silent, though. 
Nicole and I had to talk all the time to 
avoid embarrassing pauses. Some people 
seem to feel no responsibility about keep- 
ing up a conversation. I wonder wf it 1 
shyness.” 

“Sheer laziness,” said Nicole. “I’m sure 
I'd much rathe 
than keeping up a bright, vivacious flow 


be silent; it would be easier 


of talk.” 

Her mother laughed sceptically and went 
on, “Then we went to Knebworth, a type 
of modern villa that is all right in London 
suburbs, but should never be seen in Scot- 
land. The bleak Ravenscraig goes bette 
with the east wind and the cry of the sea 
birds and the high, sharp voices of the 
people. 3ut it was comfortable, and in a 
way pretty, with its absurd ingle-nooks and 
latticed windows, and Mrs. Heggie herself is 
a character. She is one of the people who 
help to make the world go round. She lifts 
and doesn’t merely lean. You couldn't please 
her better than by using her. But she’s lost 
in a place like this; her energies need freer 


scope. 
Nicole nodded. “Not only a good sort, 
but an amusing good sort. She reminded 


me a little of Mrs. Jackson. . . . To-day I 
felt she was constrained, we were strangers, 
but I should like to be there when she really 
lets herself go. I wonder what the daughter 
is like I expect the books were hers. Ie vi- 
dently a modern young woman, an admiret 
of the latest lights. I don’t think, some 
how, I'll ask her to come and read Scott's 
Journal with me.” 

The third house,” said Lady Jane, “is 
called Lucknow, and appropriately enough 
lters an Anglo-Indian tamily. oa 
“Ah, but, mother,’ Nicole broke’ in 


’ ’ 


“don't lay that to their charge. It was 
hriste ned betore they took it Mr. Buckie 
told me. 

“What are the Anglo-Indians like?” Bar 
bara asked. 

“Well, there’s always something pathetic 
about retired Anglo-Indians. I know it’s 
great impertinence to find people pathetic 
Who in no wz 


\ desire sympathy, but it must 
be such a change to come back from an im 
portant position with ‘a’ thing braw about 
ye’ to live an unoccupied lite in an ugly 
little villa, amone people who take no in 
terest in the thirty years vou have given to 
the Empire, and don’t want to hear anything 


about the things that have been more than 


ite to you. Mrs. Buckler is a nice woman 
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and not nearly so discontented as she might 
be. She takes her servant’s troubles humor- 
ously, and she’s certainly proud of her 
children.” 

“Why, Mums, have they children? They 
struck me as being distinctly childless. I’m 
glad they have ... 1 liked Mr. Buckler so 
much. And, Babs, we met the young man 
I told you of the other day, and—wasn’t it 
silly?—I clean forgot to ask anyone if he 
really is the Everest man,” 

“But,” said Barbara, “you haven't called 
on the whole population of Kirkmeikle? 
There are others, surely?” 

“We called at the Manse, but Mrs. Lam- 
bert wasn’t at home; but we didn’t reach the 
Kilgours sd 

“T must say they sound a dull lot,” Bar- 
bara said as she poured out tea 
” Nicole 
confessed. “But, Babs, I want you to come 
and see an old woman—Betsy something— 
who comes from Langhope. To hear her 
speak was like a drink of water in a thirsty 
land.” 

Nicole took a bun and her cup of tea and 
went and curled herself into one of the win- 
dow seats. She liked peering out at the 


“They're not exciting, perhaps, 


harbour in the dusk and watching the lights 
along the shore come out one by one. 

‘I wonder,” she said in a little, “how 
the Jacksons are getting on? Jean Douglas 
has nevet said she has called.” 

“Too busy, I expect. By the way, Christ- 
mas isn’t very far away. What are we going 
to do about it this year?” 

Nicole smiled lazily at her cousin. “ Need 
we do anything about it? Are ‘the last sad 
s juires’ expected to keep (¢ hristmas? We've 


shed all our responsibilities, haven't we? I 
expect Mrs. Jackson will do great things 
at Rutherfurd. Do vou remembe! ” She 


stopped, realizing that to recall other and 
happier days was not wise. 

“T must see in time about boxes for my 
old people,” Lady Jane said. “I wouldn't 
like them to feel forgotten. The next time 
vou go to Edinburgh, Babs, you'll see about 


it, won't you: 


“Ves, Babs, you're our shopper-in-chief. 
Pleas vet ia selection ol useful articles 
ilso I believe, Mums, that this wis 

1 n has | idv h ips ¢ c nts, all 
rade by he f, stowed ne y away 
Oh, letters 

Barbara tool them from Christir 
“Three fe vou \un Jan two ( 
the rest for Nikk 7 

Nicol looked ith distaste at het ot 
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“Bills, I think. I don’t believe Tl) « n noon, and [ dress mys 

















them. I har c<ieecla se 
“Isn’ } 1) | ” bit afraid of Johns I 
snt tha one from Jean Douglas tellin m are there ma 
Barbara said, and Nicole pounced on it with to call 
the cry, “ Now we shall have some news!” 1 told her truthfully tl 
A few minuies later Lady Jane looked = fem the duke downwai 
, 7 ; , She finds Ife rather a but 
up from her letters and said, “ Well, Nikky, rl agg 
I a ! 
what does Jean Sal Andy,” his mother call 
Nicole handed over the sheets to hei His manner to his motl 
mother, who began at once to read, whil Nn amused, prote - I 
4 } 1} 
\ " her sitting the 
Barbara, perched on the arm of the chair, oe) 
F . . nd her ermine He t 
looked over her shoulder. frank: ; that h knew 
} 1 lif nad 
, , country life I 
I wish, dear Nikky [so the letter ran : ’ 
. ] sked him t 
I could go with this letter across the For : Tom nig Tecages 
} ’ anda il uu 11m 
Bridge and slip into the Harbour House about . . : eye 
ag? : : \L1 pack nand I hada 
five o% k in the afternoon, and find you thr , 
, mh uva it rp 
sitting in the room with the four ne window 
. rything I could t } 
I expect 1 would be able to greet everything 1 , : 
, . 1 patheticall ca 
the room as an old friend | would take my : 
; } I ir mother It 
own chair and draw it up to the fire and, with , 
3 , : . , won t laugh. I 
my feet on the fender, listen to all you have t +] thir 
¢ ¢ rere 1S mething t 
tell me. ' t : , I 
- ; ' 7 T heart ra 
fom has been laid up with lumbago, which ; I x 
' . i l 1 Jomyg tra it 
has kept me pretty much at home, but on ‘ 1 . 
1 ‘ i i mp « I 
Ihursday last Ifiled my promise and went : 
* . - : ; a I I 
to call at Rutherfurd 1 simply hated going hi 
, : - ; ? ( nd feeling 
Kvery inch of the 1 1 brought back mk : 
memory, and to go through the gateway and ee - 
od : Ne: : Nikky, I can't tel 
Wave as isual t th ( 1 ving Luzbeth, and 
- A 4 how evel 1 
know that I would find 1 Rutherfurds at . 
; , evel ! Alison | t 
Rutherfurd macs me both fierce nd tearful, 
: at i th of 
so that I was in 1 " 1 to | pleased with 7 | 
its newcomers ~ 5: oa 
Ihe place IS VerTVv We pt, ie Nn t car t t - 
: ; mot le t gl t 
fully swept up, and gra rak not a twig , ; ; me 
} " 1 l i « i L1T nt \ 
out of place, and 1 ‘ how beautiful that 
it is! It came | t vith a rt of I “7 : Ne 
‘ 1 t ng t t 
prise the exquisiten { th awns runn v : 
up to the mouth of the glen, the burn with its ees “ge . * 
“ng ; “1 ; theatri ‘ 
turf bridge, the bracker ered hill-sides, and 2 “ 
wes a ‘ 
the long grey front of the } st No wonder ; "1 ; 
, ‘ think t 
the Jacksons coveted it : . 
; ' , ! ‘ t 
It was a comfort t n Johr n open the . 
door. His manner was perfect—I alwavs a 1 ee eee 
mired the artistry f Joluser istened with os rl 
regret that times had changed vet btly ex ; 
haling loyalty to his new plove 
Phe hall, a f th atat 
except that Mr Jackson |} intr 1 la few - 
ittle conceits of her vn a bronze | now a le handed 
supports a lamp, another figure h 1 tray so | kely | 
for rds; ther ! ! f 
' : , 1 ( | ta I 
lowers, an nnovation iH I nted . 
P } 2 1 l ea t 
and I miss t what t f teari 
vour heart with what I 1 who will One n \ 
miss it intil the da | hate t e ( 
Il wa how nt the iwing-1 m N e | 
. 9 ! l 
thing could il that gra room, and Mr ' . i 
Jackson, to « her tice, hasn't tried I told ” Barbara 
you | ow | hate her, but when le oT to t 
greet me mn irt velvet vn plete with la 
a hat covered with paradise plum and an 1 <} 
erm le, I tl ht she was al t the 1 t 
pathetic thir I had ever She \ ' sai 
' ‘ \I 
er ! , , id | t bhesi ed | 
beet moths f+ } f that ex ryt ferent ti} 
for t ter al ! | i her t 1 : & 
| P , wrist F tf nseell ‘ 
cook bakes spectal things r tea ery after imped up Now | 
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hour with Scott’s 
Journal; that take 
me back in_ the 
spirit to my wn 
country 5 ] don't 
want to go back in 
the flesh.” 

“Poor Mrs. Jack- 
son,’ said Lady 
Jane. “I’m glad 
Jean likes her. 
She will absolutely 
bully the Jackson 
into popularity. 
Can’t vou ser 
her?” 

“What surprises 
me,” Nicole said, 
“is that she seems 
to like the son so 


much. Somehow, 


[ had the impres 
sion that §‘ Andy’ 


] like the <Ott | 

. | } 
a awl moth | 
vives his name | 
Was a sort of sul | 
burban nut, but 











*T¢'6 compara- 
tively easy,” Bar 
har ut 1d | 
‘to like a young ‘Her mother began at once to read, while Barbara, perched 
man VW th p ) on the arm ol the ch ur, looked over her shoulder “a 
pects. Indeed, vo 
will find that the J I will go dow Miss Symington had gone after breakfast to 
very well; their for all the I l.anetoun, the sun was shining, and Alas- 
berless causes will be vi eptable id, tair had begged so hard for the harbour that 
mempet there ar t oT § in Annie had skirmished rapidly through het 
MEIC, and no supertluity of unmarried work, cast care to the winds, and raced with 
men him down the brae. 
aor “ace ne | vt (| ve t) wi It was ex ceding ly fortunate, Alastail 
SEMSe MANS, NAG you realize d what bene- felt, that his aunt had gone away that day, 
factors we ire?” for his friend, Mr. Bec kett, had given him 
repeater pistol complete with ammuni- 
tion (caps), and, also, there was a Nor- 
CHAPTER XI wegian boat in the harbour manned by 
; bie Want child, one that makes old trange-speaking but wonderfully friendly 
‘ilors. He and Annie had been invited on 


abin 


board and had sat in a fascinating 
. the morning of the Thursday that and drunk strong black tea out of gaily 
he had been invited to tea with the painted bowls. It was a good thing Mis 


Rutherfurds, Alastair and his friend Symineton had been spared the ight, but 





and attendant, Anni , disported themselv« it had all been so novel and exciting that 
among the boats at the harbour. It was not neither had ever thought for a moment the y 
usual for them to be down on the shore were doing wrong. 

in the morning. Generally Annie “did” Now they were pirates. Alastair was 
the nursery and Alastair plaved in the gar- quaint figure in an overcoat made for h 


; . 7 
ior a walk, but to-day erowth, inclined to be lumpv at the back, 
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and a dark grey felt hat; but if his appear- 





ance suggested a lay preacher rather than a 


4 


law-breaker, his spirit left nothing to be 


> I 
desired. As he stumped about, shouting 
hoarsely what he fondly believed to br 
curses, Annie said he made her blood run 
cold. That damsel idea of the behaviour 
of a pirate was an odd one. She leant 


languidly over the side of the boat and sang 


a song which she was much addicted to, be 


ginning “ When the spring-tirae comes, gentle 
Annie.” 

Alastair was firing his new pistol so reck 
lessly after wl 
craft” that h did not notice Nicole 
Rutherfurd until she leant over and shouted 
to him: 

“] know who you are. You're Paul Jones. 
He was a tremendous pirate, and he came 
from these parts.” 

“Oh?” said Alastair politely. “Would 


you care to see my pistol? It goes on firing 


vat he called a “retreating 


as long as there are any caps 

“And then what happens? ” 

“It stops. I’m coming to your house this 
afternoon.” 

“Vou are,” said Nicole. 

“Yes. I was going to ask you, only Annie 
wouldn't let me ring your bell, would you 
mind if Mr. Beckett comes with me rather 


than Aunt Jar 


But—does Mr. Beckett want to come?” 
“No, said Alasta hfully, lookin 
ery straight into Nicole's eye He hat 

tea pari but he n if he were 
ask ] He Sa\ nit cl we | not 
accept when lad | Phat’s why he 


‘I see. What about your Aunt Janet 


Would she rather iv at home, too?” 

“She'd stay at home if vou asked her,” 
Alastair said, and received a prod in th 
back from Annie, who w: trueeline witl 
uppres d oO} les. " Caive ove! this 
meenit,” she whispered hoarsely, “or Tl 
tell your aunt.” Then, to N | “Please 
be so good as not to heed hi , miss,” and 
again to her chat 2. Come awa hame, ve 
ill laddi 

sut Alastair hee | not, for, walking 
aion the shore I } friend Mr. 
Beckett, and flew to hi e an arrow fror 

ho 

N le nd Anni f ed the latte 
apo 1Z incol nt] hey went. 

“ Naebody p the thir } ' nto his 
heid He juist ifore ve ken 
whaur ( ' ian t Ma 
Beckett, W see, he fall eeck o° weet en, 


for he sees nothing else. He didna m« 


an to 
be impident to you, for he’ n awfu’ polit 
laddie. 1 dinna ken wh vets his 
mainners; they're no Kirkmeikle an ony 
way.” 

Nicole shook hands with S nm Becke 
and remarked on the treshn f the morn 
ing. 

“Yes, too good to work in. The mornings 
have been so good lately and the afternoons 
so bad that I’m trying the plan of walkin 
in the morning and writing the rest of th 
day.” 

“Oh, you write?” said Nicole with lively 
interest. 

“Not to savy write. I'm d ’ try 
ing to write an account... an unl é 
I’m making of it.” He | ed so embar 
rassed and ashamed of h ‘ N 
changed the subject askit } f he 


vould give them the 


fter; n 


pany at tea that aft 
The tall young 1 


at Alastair, while Alastair looke 
sca, and Nicole sa 
to ask you, for, lik ‘ eT 
you loathe t | 
( n pport \ } 
\ en vou \ d n¢ 
| 1 we m eX \\ \ 
\ } q eat \ 
\ Lun nd Mr. B ‘ 
] ‘ ( h to 7 
Before f oO | 
added to the part 
Lad\ Jane, t i 
Mrs. Brod | n nil 
dren, had ne n 
the babv and had I 
t ble rl ele 
n with a | 1 
l | il The « } 
( ( Nn } n ‘ 
M 131 \ I ( | 
her ner t] ‘ 
Kh, 1 
h her apron. “1 
t 1! Vere 
1 ) a amily’ i 
‘ n! ( \" ( | 
} l We re al nN 
Wal? J dee 1] ] 
] en 1 ire k ( 
Not ) | B 
deserve hanew n I 
( fiit t ( ] 
f ' n f ‘ 
e bee I’d t 


then, Mrs. Brodie, he’ll do all right if you 
keep him quiet. Don’t let him sit up on any 
account. Ill look in again before bed-time. 
Be thankful he’s got off so easy.” He 
pinched the cheek of the baby. 

“That’s a fine child. He’s the best you've 
got, and they’re not a bad-iooking lot taking 
them as a whole. Good day to you.” 

Lady Jane and the doctor went out into 
the street together. “Which is your way?” 
he asked. 

“Down here—-to the Harbour House.” 

“Ho! So vou are one of the newcomers ? 
My sister called on you—Kilgour’s the name 

but she found you out. 1 think you must 
be Lady Jane Rutherfurd.” 


“Tam, and I’m hoping to meet your sister 
soon—what a nice place Kirkmeikle is!” 

“T’m glad you like it. I’ve lived here all 
my life and I think there’s no place to com 
pare with it. Are you interested in old 
things ? No one is about here; like the 
ancient Athenians, they follow after new 
things, and they don’t know their own old 
town, I haven't much time, being an In 
surance slave, but there’s a spare hour or 
two nearly every night when I can shut 
myself into my den. My sister has an ill 
will at my craze: she says I waste both coal 
and light; but, bless me, a man can’t live 


by bread alone, and it’s an innocent pas 


And are you going to give to the world 
a f *~ -3 
Dr. Kilgour lauehed. “Ah, that’s another 
atter. I doubt if any publisher living 
would take the risk of bringing out a book 


that would only interest a few... but we'll 


see. I go off here 

He stopped and held out his hand. 

‘But we = are ] t at the Harbour 
House,” Lady Jan id. “Won't vou come 


in and have some tea before vou go on with 
your rounds? I’m sure vou need it.” 

Dr. Kilgour hesitated. “T'm afraid my 
sister would sav I wasn’t dressed for com- 
pany; I’ve on a terrible old coat, but the 
echt of tea is fempting, And I'm very 
| vour old house I knew it well in 
Mrs. Swinton’s time, for IT was her doctor 
for nearly thirty vears.” 

“Oh, so you knew M Swinton? She 
seems to have been ! ething of a veiled 
prophet in Kirkmeiki No one seems actu- 
ally to have known her.” 

‘Ah, well, vou e. she didn’t visit in 
Kirkmeikle he wasn’t a woman wh 
tTriends and she alway drove to Aberlour 


to the I pis opal Church there. \ fine 
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woman in her way, but the most reactionary 
old Tory I ever met. She would have 
turned an ordinary moderate man into a 
howling red Bolshevist in ten minutes, and 
yet you couldn't help admiring her some- 
how, 

“Many a time she ordered me out of 
the house and got Barr from Aberlour, or 


Dawson from Langtoun, but she always 
came back to me again. And never was a 
bit abashed to send for me either, that was 
the funny thing. Like an old woman here, 
Betsy Ciwle, who says ‘I’ve tried Barr, an’ 
I’ve tried Dawson, but I’ve juist had to fa’ 
back on Kilgour.’ There’s a great deal in 
being used to a doctor; it’s natural to like a 
change, but when people are really ill they 
want back their old one.” 

Lady Jane laughed as she ran up the steps 
and opened the door. “There’s more in it 
than that,” she said. “I think we'll find 
the girls in the drawing-room and tea will be 
ready shortly. We're having it early to- 
day, for Miss Symington is bringing her 
nephew to see us.” 

“A party!” said Dr. Kilgour. “I’m being 
punished for coming out so shabby. But I 
might wash my hands at least—yes, I know 


the cloak-room, thank you.” 

Tea was in the dining-room that after- 
noon, and the striped curtains were 
drawn at the window, and candles in red 
shades gave a festive look to the table. 
Thére were crackers, too, red crac kers, for 
this was Alastair’s party, and a great iced 
cake stuffed not only with raisins and peel, 
but with threepenny bits and rings and 
thimbles. 

Alastair had never seen such a table in 
iis life, and looked at it with grave, con- 
cerned eyes, saying nothing. 


is either a belated Hallowe'en 
party or a premature Christmas party,” 
Nicole explained as they took their 


places. “ Hallowe’en, we'd better call it, for 
we're going to dook for apples. Alastair, 
” 


are you good at ‘dookin’ 

The hild swallowed a bit of bread and 
butter and said, “I don't know. I’ve never 
tried.” 

“Alastair has hardly ever been to a 
party,” his aunt explained. “There are so 
few children of his age within reach that he 
rarely has anyone to play with.” 

But Alastair, not liking to be pitied, 
broke in: 

‘T've t Annie; she plays, and Mr 
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glancing across the room to where Nicole 
sat cooling herself in one of the windows. 
She wore a straight, tight black satin dress 
soft, ruffle starting 





with a white, pleated 


from the shoulders and continued all down 
one side. The wicked extravagance of a 
white ruffle! Why, it wouldn't go on more 
than once or twice. And to sit there 


with the window open and the night air 
blowing in on her bare neck! 


kett crossed the and stood 


Simon Bex 
by Nicole, who smiled up at him, inviting 
} 


1 
he outlook 


room 


him to admire t 


“T sit here always after tea,” she told 
him, “and look out at the sea and_ the 
lights .. . we do enjoy these quiet evenings. 
Mother plays patience or writes letters, Bat 
bara sews, and I watch the lights when I’m 
not reading. I used not to care for the sea, 
but I'm beginning to love it 

She twisted the blind cord and asked 


“Do vou write in the evenings?” 

Simon nodded. “At least I try to, but I 
get so stuffy and restless that I’m generally 
glad about nine o’clock to dash out for an 
hour and tramp about.” 

“Ts it a novel you're writing ? 

“Oh, heavens, no!” He looked aghast at 
the idea. 


“T’m only putting into as decent 


English as I know how the record of ou 
expedition in the Himalayas.” 

“Yes,” Nicole said, “I thought you must 
be that Simon Beckett.” 

“You see,” apologetically, “there is no 
one else to do it, or you may be sure I 


wouldn't have attempted it.” 
“Tt must be fine, though, to 

like that to 

begin every morning, something 


have a job 
got to 
that no one 


do, something you've 


else could do. I envy you 


“Oh, I dont know I don’t suppose it 
matters much to anyone, but I’d feel a 
slacker if I didn’t do it You see, the 
worst part of it is I'm no manner of use at 
writing. I sit for hours over one sentence. 
I never had much of h ciara) 

He stopped and pulled at his tie, then 
said bashful 

“T wonder—would it be an awful bore to 


you—if any time I’m in a worse hole than 


usual I came and asked your advice I'd 
be awfully obliged if you'd elimes give 
me a hand.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Nicole, with unusual 
diffidence, “that I don’t know much about 
stvle.” 

Simon lauched ud. “Stvle! If I make 
i ense | n { \ 

In th ‘ all fe hor I 


speak for mother, Babs and myself—if vou 


will come down some night and dine and 
talk over any difficulty. Mother can spell 
really wonderfully, and Babs is clever. Tx 


+} tt 


write a book must be far worse than attempt 
ing a high peak.” 

Simon Beckett groaned. 

| go settle them. 

' 


will ever induce me to atte pt 


“The next 
Nothing 


to lecture or 


time 
out [ll again 
write on the subjec t.” 

“Oh, vou lecture too? 
‘Il have lectured twice 


It was an awful exhibition 

He turned to Alastair, who had come t 
him, saying, “What is it, Bat 

“Aunt Janet says I’ve got to go home 


Simon looked at his watch. “By Jove, it’s 
going on for seven o'clock Past 
time, old man.” 

‘Why d’you call him 
asked 


‘Because,” Alastair explained, “my nam 


too long and he thinks I’m 1 a bat. He 
calls Annie ‘Gentle Anni 

“Because her name is too short, I sup 
pose?” 

“’Cos she sings a song ‘Gen 
Annie’ and 

“Your aunt’s waiting for you,” S yn in 
terrupted. “Yes, I’m comin 

Alastair departed reluctant ‘ forted 

that his ets were 


however, by the fact 
| 


full of nuts and ay 
into his hands a box of chocolates and ar 
electric torch as parting gift So that 
you may light them | 
he trotted away, his hand in Simon 
He chattered al 
Miss : 1 
When she opened her own front 


went into the ha 


friend, but 
thought 

d Or and 
round her as if she were seeing it for 


time. After the Harbour House, 


hrst how 
bare it looked! How bleak! The unshaded 
incandescent gas made an ugly light. Be 
fore her she saw the hall she had just left, 
the soft-shaded lamps, the « oured prints 


on the walls, the poli hed 
the big bowl of bright berries, the chest 
with their 
snuffers, the 


table reflecting 


| ks and 


brass trays, and candlesti 


blue 1 


and yellow of the old 


Chinese rugs, the warm, pleasant smell ot 
good fires and good cooking and well-kept 
furniture. She sniffed. Her own house did 
not smell so pleasantly The Wi in 
odour of hot iron and something burning 
the kitchen range, for the ook had I 
econo! al but unpleasing hal f burnit 
potato peelin and suct I the fire 
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Miss Symington went into the dining 
room. The fire was low, and one gas burned 
dully: a green chenille cloth covered the 
table, and there was an arm-chair on either 
side of the fire, and eight smaller chairs 
were ranged along the wall, under the oil 
paintings. Presently a tea-cloth would be 
laid cornerwise on the green cloth and her 
supper set. How dull it all seemed! She 
was not a woman who greatly cared fot 
comfort, and good food, and pretty things 
about her, but to-night she certainly felt 


that something was lacking. 
“You'd bette go to hed, Alastair,” she 


e for you. D’you 





said: “Annie will be wait 


) 


like Lady Jane and the two young ladies? 
‘Yes, they're soft and pretty and they 


Miss Svmington was rather scandalized 


!-but she m«¢ rely 


fancy a child not n¢ that 
‘Run away to bed 
“Ves.” He was collecting all his trea 
sures to show Annie. “Good-night, Aunt 
Janet.” 
3ut Miss Symington did not reply. She 
was lookine at herself in the mirror above 


the mante I pic ce. 


CHAPTER XIll 


tramp ove! the $ it 
course she met Janet Symington at her 


own gate The talked for a few minutes 


then Janet, on a sudden i ipulse, asked 
Nicole to go in, and she went. 

Janet took he to the dining-room, 
remarking that she nerally sat there 

The daily papers lay on a small table by 


the fire, alone with a Bible and a pile of 


hymn books and a_ work-basket. Janet 
motioned Nicole to the arm-chair at one 
side of the fireplace and seated herself in the 
other She had wanted to see th orl 
again, but now that she had got her seated 
at her own fireside he found nothing to 
say. 

“T suppose,” he began awkwardly, 


thin will seer trange to vou. I mean 
to sav, Kirkmeikle.’ 


‘Strange ? Well, I’ve never lived in a 


little town before, and it’s all very new and 
Interesting, We enjo it, mother and Babs 


and | Perhaps I enjoy it most, for IT be 
Neve with Alexander Pope that the proper 


study of mankind is man! Mother and Bab 
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are more—well, withdrawn. I mean to say, 


they would be content to sit up in a tower, 
hardly troubling to look out of the window 
Whereas I would want to be d n jigging 
with the « 1 in the market-pla 

"Ont? said Janet. Che A, arnter a pause, 


“a suppose you will always have lived a 


very gay te 
“Oh dear, no! Far from it. You see, 
when I grew up the war was just finishing, 


and my two brothers had been led, and 
mv father was beginnin o be ill, and there 
wasn't much thought of gaiety in any of ou 
heads. Of course, I have had some very 
eood times: my aunts have me in London 
for months at a time, and I had a co 
veather in India; but I’ve lived a great deal 
. When 


my father died we found we couldn’t keep 


1ome in the country. 


up our | e—Rutherfurd; and we were 
very luc ky to oct the place sold almost a 
once. We heard of the Harbo 


r House, 


liked it, took it, and here we are. Mine jis a 


very simple life-story so far. I must really 
set it coloured up a bit. It’s ridiculous t 
be twenty-four and to have don » little.” 

Miss Svmineton clasped her hands in her 
lap. “Tm forty five,” she aid, Z a It he 





einning to think I’ve done n 
“Oh, but 1.” cried Nicole with het 


usual swift desire to make people pleased 
with thems es, "you are an i! rtant pet 
son, directing a household of r own, 
and with a nephew to bring p—that in 


itself is a big job. And vou do a lot of 
good works, I hear.” 
“T expect you're an Episcopalian, Miss 
Rutherfurd 
Nicole, rather surprised, said “N The 


Rutherfurds have always been Pres erians, 
except perhaps befor he Ref n, when 
IT was an Irish rat, which 1 ns ely 
r¢ nember.’ 

Miss Svmin n held on to the first 7 
of the sente ( ] id | ( 
replied to ‘I'm lad ¢ t. for 1 

Iwavs feel tl 1 difference « n the 
f yy of w t | » hat ( 

“T never tt ht al ‘ \ 
truthfully Mother was bt } , > the 
Church of England. Have yu ( lone 
lon 

“Since my father died { s ago 
M ther died two vears ea 1 m4 
only brothe fied in Car . about mie 
sme as 1 f ae 

Oh! N r ned | hand T 
know hat eans | I I 
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What we would give 
in the house! 
| 


do envy you him. to 


have a little boy And you're 


rich, aren't vou? That must be rather jolly, 
| should think.” 

Miss Symington shook her head. “My 
money has never given me any pleasure, 


and I’ve never found that people have liked 
me any the bette f it. Of 
I give systematically to deserving charities.” 
Nicole Jane a 
Scotsman her 


because « course, 


tared at sitting holding the 


between face and a by no 


means too hot fire. 
“But duli!” 
give systematically t 


she 


» anything 


sf 


not though 


how said, wouldn't 
the Charity Organization Society clapped me 
in for not ! All the of 
giving is giving when and where you like 


And I 


say, anyway.” 


jail doing it fun 


believe it does the harm they 


Nicole bac k 


chair and glowered defiantly. 


don't 


lay in her arm 


“Money is a great responsibility,” Miss 


Symington said primly 


“So it is, but if I were you | wouldn't 
let it weigh on me. Give half a crown to 
the next tramp—or five shillings if vou want 
to make a ‘evesture,’ as the papers say and 


see if you don't enjoy the look on his face.” 
“Oh, I never give t 7 
Nicole made a face. “T give t 
! land la rhed 


unsatistac 


) be egars,’ 


o every 
‘You “ee 
per I 


wayward 


single one,”’ 


what a thoroughly tory son 
-selfish and 
and everything you're not 

“Vou're i 
but 
Symington 


am sentimental and 


all the 
Miss 
poke 


went 


ne to let me have 
+} 


willi 


virtues, you keep the grace 


smiled and flushed as she 


astonished at her own repartee, then 


on: “T quite agree you have everything I 
haven’t—youth and—I suppose vou would 
call it charm.” 

Nicole flune out her hands ‘Not that, 
not charm; don’t accuse me of that. I'm 
so sick of it ‘Charrum !—a_ kind of a 
bloom on a wo! an,’ doesn't Barrie all it , 

“Does he That will be in a play | 
never vo to the theatre 

Nicole was aghast But—oh, but what 
you are missing!” 

‘I dare say, but I couldn't sit comfortably 


mia playhouse I'd be like the two old 
ladies in E-dinburgh who were persuaded to 
vo and were hardly seate when a cry got 
up of ‘Fire!’ and the one turned to the 
other and said, ‘And we'll go straight to 
Pit because we're on the devi territory 

and to think, too, that it’s prayer meeting 


night!” 
Janet’s eve 
told the stor 


had a 


y, and 


ht 


} 
O1e 


she 
“The 


twinkle 


as 


Ni 


cried, 


29 


lambs! But vou don't really believe that 
do vou, that it's wrong to go 1 1 play 
“Tt would be wrong But to ) 
back to charm D'vou kr \ hat Alastair 
said of you and your mothe 1 cousin 
when he got back from the Ha House 
Thev’re pretty and olt nd tne n | 
nice. . . . I was brought up to think it 
wrong to spend much ti or money ont 
appearance—my mother had Passion f 
fine underwear and silk st cines, and we 
thought it just part of | My he 
despised all that sort of nonser H ‘ 
his time to higher thin | ( 
follow out all his wishe n 
ball he started in L t 
other s he mes.” 
‘I know vou do a tremetr N 
assured het and dont 
of sorts staving with \ Sul 
Yes, I arrange for a 5} cer every wee 
for the Hall, and, of rse, I e |} 
talitv. It’s nothing, on nS 
day ni ht, and there's ( 
and they sit there. Then S 
day with services and n 
otf on Monday mornit \\ ften 
very ood pe ikers. If 
con me Sabbath 
‘Yes, thank you, I D 
nevel oO 1 \l 5. Ss N 
take a olida 
Oh ( | » 3 ( 
Hydro every s1 \ ( 
De and it ery nice 
I see Hearin 
Nicole turned her he \ I 
have visito l bet 





Lambert I vo to the M4 
and see them.” 

Mr. La ert a five al 
thirt all and thin 
puckered face Tle ed 
att le tammet an } ' 
he ime to a ditt I t t 
by in Little | ‘ 
H wite wa i l 
enti manner nd I I I 
both shook hand | 
regretted that the I I 
called with het 

But I sa I | 
know something of v M ! 
Alastair Le { ( t 
him about the mermaid mb ar the cod 
liver oil soup 

Mr Lambert looked shy and tamimere 


when he spoke. 


- 


‘I sometimes t-t-ell him stories when I 
meet him on his walks. . . . I hope you 
like Kirkmeikle, Miss Rutherfurd.” 

‘I do. It’s a likeable little town.” 

“And the inhabitants 

Nicole appealed to Mrs. Lambert. “ What 
am I to say? Criticism is never welcome.” 

“We don't mind it in Kirkmeikle,” the 
minister told her, “we're used to it. Fife 
folk are hard critics, so say away.” 


Nicole shook her head. 3ut I've nothing 


to say. | haven't seen anybody more than 
mnce, and that once they were very pleasant. 
It's very difficult, don’t you think, to find 
horrid people except in books? The worst 


you can say of most people is that they are 
dull, and I expect that is a wise arrange 
ment, for dull people are much easier to live 
with than scintillatingly brilliant people.” 

Talking of bor es." said Mrs. Lambert, 
“unless you're a great reader you'll find it 
very dull here in the winter. We've a small 
hook club among ourselves that is a great 
p- But you may belong to a library.” 
ae |r get oul book trom 7 he Time ) 
Whenever you want a new book let me 
for you.” 

That would be kind,” the minister's wife 
said eagerly, “for sometimes we wait months 


before we get a book we're keen about. In 


aeed, we've only w vot ‘Page's Letters, 
it they were worth waiting for. 
“Really, Mrs Li bert,” Janet sald, as 
knelt down to pick up a coal that had 
len on the hearth, don't know how you 
find time to read with two infants and so 
h house k 
‘An. but there alway time to read, odd 
half hours, and even ten minutes aren't to 
be despised that give you a refreshing page 
t ) ) on 
‘In that case,” said Nicole, “you mu 
ni read the best It would be too bad 
> e those ‘ ) snatched minutes 
on rubbish It | come across any 
thing specially d mav I bring it to 
vou Just now 1 books suit mv mood 
best, and | utter behind with new 
n ( 
“Oh, do yo ead according to your 
mood 
Nicole had risen to , but at Mrs. Lam 
bert’s question «] t down on the arm of 
he vir and said 
Yes, don’ | ke contrast lt 
| ) ha Inv a tremend 1\ va time in Lon 
don | read d 1 mut ( to recall to mvselt 
my latter end. In India I used to like to sit 
at the end of the mg Indian day and 
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listen to the monkey-people, and watch the 
kites swoop down, and hear the conches from 
the temples, and read Barrie—all about 
Jess and Lecby and the intimate details of 
the Thrums kitchen. It was like seeing a 
minutely painted Dutch interior against the 
background of the Matterhorn.” 

“And tell me,” said Mrs. Lambert, “what 
d’you read when life is terribly ordinary, 
and everything seems to smell of boiled cab- 
hage ? 

Miss Symington looked in a surprised way 
at the minister’s wife, but Nicole laughed 
and said: “I know, ‘when nothing is left 
remarkable. Why, then I read of glowing 
places like the Taj Mahal, and of people 
like Shah Jehan. Shah Jehan with his 
elephants and his peacocks, his palaces and 
his queens—all the dizzy magic of the East 
” She stopped. The minister's wife 
was enthralled, but Miss Symington wore 
a doubtful expression as if she feared that 
this young woman was not going to prove 
a very uplifting influence in Kirkmeikle. 

‘I must go,” said Nicole, “for I’m talking 
far too much. Good-bye, Miss Symington.” 
She smiled at Mrs. Lambert. “I shan’t for- 
eet the books,” she promised and was gone. 

Mrs. Lambert gave a sigh as the door shut 
hehind her and said, “I never met anyone 
like her—her voice—and her eyes. She is 
like warmth and light. I seem to feel chilly 
now she’s gon 

Her husband shook his head at her. 
“You're a born worshipper, Jeanie. I sup- 
pose now voull go home and dote on this 
Miss Rutherfurd 


worship, that young woman.” 


And she hasn’t wanted for 


Nicole went home so silent and thoughtful 
that her mother, in some alarm, asked her 
if she felt quite well. 

On, yes, thanks: .... F 
Miss Symington.” 
“What,” cried Barbara, “again You 


e been to see 


seem to have a morbid desire for that 
woman's society.” 

‘No! I met her at her own gate and she 
asked me to come in, and she’s one of 
those sincere people who would never think 
of asking you unless they really wanted you. 
We talked—do vou know ”"—very solemnly— 

I don't believe any man has ever said any- 
thing more intimate to Miss Symington than 

\ bright day, but rather chilly.’” 

“And do you propose to introduce passion 
nto her life?” Barbara asked dryly 

Nicole laughed ‘You do make me sound 
a fool, Babs. You're the best bubble-pricker 
that I know. But don’t you think it is very 
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sad for Miss Symington to have all that 
money—didn't Mrs. Heggie say she was very 
rich—and get no good out of it 

“But she does good with it,” Lady Jane 
reminded her. 

“Oh, but in such a dull way; just giving 


large sums In an Im ot way, 


she doesn't know how to give and she doesn’t 
know how to live, and she doesn't know how 
to love t, wha No, but 


rather neat that, 


really | ant be: I ‘ ast | looked 


that 


] t ionged to 


alt woman to-di ust 

spend some ney on he The house 1s 
awful—l shouldn't think there one single 
beautiful thin; it, n ns f real value. 
She sits in the dining-room, Mums, with a 
green plush clot! n the table and an aspi 
distra in a pr and if there is a soul 
destroying thin n earth an aspidistra. 
She entertains preachers tor the week-ends 
I can see her sitti ulkin ) painstakingly 
to ther 1, tellin the! what she has read in 
the Scotsman d’you know she shouldn't 
even realize what a treasure she has got in 
Alastair; he’s j inothe iv tor her to 
be conscientious about I tel you she 


doesn't know h uw to en 

Jarbara yawned. Oh, do let's talk about 
something els I'm frankly bered with the 
whole population « Ki I’m 
tired of solid wort! Is there anything 
really wicked in the | ‘ hat | could 
read?” 

Her aunt laugh P Babs But 
you've f nd a Wa te pe to-day.’ She 
turned to Nicol \unt ¢ ances triend 
the Erskines « ed t ay when you were 
out Very frien pe eu ecm, We 
ire all invited to Queen rms next Wed 
nesday 

Oh. are N\ | 
CHAPTER XIV 

It a \ ur 

write a ’ , 
J \ 
WEEK « ‘ ‘ het 
friend Jean Di Kin ust 
Yo li e | not itin and 
ask what | n ) e t ado except 
write B be ed how full the 
aays are ha f t \ { \ny 
Wi I t tinst the 
rick \l her ent i an 
‘ that t I thin 
perha | ( ) bsen 
late Ye I | nh, pore n n 
the body, but he t n I tl \\ 


She is sometimes quite like her old 


Alastair. I told vou—did 1; 


she is talking to 





Symington, who lives in the bis 


ft the red villas, SIX Vears 


yest ¢ 


ticially quite 1 


of face, and super 


You know how my heart ; avs did melt 
to small boys, and there is about 


Is to me 1! l \. 


Alastair that 


appea 
in the str. 
Archie, and | think 


same, Tol I’ve seldom seen I ad 
in anyone as she 1s 1n this cl Hel ld 
enough to begin lessons, | e Is nobos 
available in this place , and 
1is aunt doesn’t want r¢ ent ve ess, 
and—actually !—mother otter } 
le ns tor two hours eve ning! § 
punctual it ten o’clock he ve With 
his nurse, a large Fite ng ar 
full of Common sens¢ We Gent 
\nnie because { het I I 
that name—whom he a 
\\ nm We ead to ! 
| ( e ask fA ‘ \ 
\lastair sits at a table 1 n @X¢ ( 
ok and a pencil an n I 
and ike lett and read 
So tar his progress ! t n I 
CK 1 Mum Ove wit ; 
with reat patience, then N 
\last tell me it that \y 
\lastair, with t most elpf 
iT, i - I'd tel { I | 
knew 
Vi Sa l int n +} 
people here sarba 
dulle ro | he ¢ 1 
the are tte V ¢ n we <« 
< P and ¢ " | 
¢ ne 
M HH e, t : 
‘ nine hospit 
ada nt thie the ( i te 
nd ects nd I 
a rod ce ) el te 
1erin with exeit | 
ha va\ had an inter f n 
Hlarl r ( 
l it her first int < I 
} ' hh ev , f 
we n ted tl nd 
red t adi itl 
ry} ) iph he ‘ * 
‘ d boxe 
( 1 have I 
enin to tl n 
had never known 


—Joan by name—dragged her away in the 
end, evidently ashamed of her exuberance. 
She writes, this girl, but lecan’t quite gather 
what. She is rather plain looking, with a 
long nose and chin, and an ugly laugh. 
“Miss Symington, Alastair’s aunt, is a 
woman of about forty-five, quite good look 
ing if she knew how to make the best of 
herself, rich, free to do what she likes, 
and here she stays all the year round, in a 
hideous house, eating badly-cooked food, 
wearing ugly clothes, seeing nothing beauti 
ful, hearing nothing beautiful, hardly, I 
think, aware that there is such a thing as 
beauty. What could one do to wake het 
up? The minister and his wife are so dif 
ferent. The Lamberts live in a plain little 
erey stone house in the middle of a walled 
garden; you ente! by a green door in the 
wali They have £300 a year to live on, 
and it shows how little money really mat 
ters, for they are absolutely happy. They 
have everything that any reasonable being 


could desire, a house where love aS, good 
health, good books and a good fire. Also, 
by a merciful dispensation of Providence, 
they have a small servant called Betha, a 
child, and she and Mrs. 


Lambert between them cook, clean and look 


vise and virtuc 


after the two children \lwavs bv one 
o'clock Betha has got on her black airess, 
ready to carry in the early dinner, and when 
she has washed the dinner dishes out she 
goes to give the two little girls their daily 
walk Mrs Lambert makes all the clothes 
for her babies, beside Visiting the con 


meetings, and read 


gregation, presiding at 
ing every book she can lay her hands on 
Mi Lat bert 1s rather a pet. He has a 


ist Engaging stammer, and helps out the 
\ is by ing } elf little slaps, but he 
also has what his wife ills a drv manner, 

id is not sufficiently affable to his con 
eregation Small and thin, with a= sort 
of twisted smile, he is like a benevolent 

ome, t St re excellent, and 
it Saman rt wid ead y 

“Then there Dr. ur and his sist 
He delves in th ist 1d writes of what 
he finds without 8) of it ever eer the 
ent pubh and his sister | t 
pretty we eve hins vid glass, china 
lurniture, bras ar house is like a ve 
nice museum ; everywhere vou turn there 
s ethir wort! 0 ! it, not th ( 


being Miss Ki uur herself. Muite old 
seventy, 1 believe—round and comfortable, 
with such white hair and blue eves. she is 


tull of funny old rhymes and stories of th 
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people who once lived in Kirkmeikle, and 
the rise of the new people n Lai otoun., 
There is a bite in her talk which is refresh- 
ing; it Is so tiresome when everybody says 
nothing but good of everybody else. 

“As to men, I already mentioned Mr. 
Lambert and Dr. Kilgour, then there is Mr. 
3uckler, the retired Indian judge, and Mr. 
Simon Beckett. I’ve kept him to the last 
like the bit of icing on a cake, for he is 
no less a person than the Simon Beckett 
who almost succeeded in climbing Everest. 
You remembe rr, Beckett and Cullis were to- 
gether, well on their way to the top, when 
Cullis was killed and his companion had 
to return? 

“We couldn't believe that it was the same 
Beckett, it seemed so utterly unlikely that 
he should be here, but it appears that when 
he was a small boy he and his brothers 
came here for sea-bathing, and the little 
quiet town remained in his memory, and he 
thought of it when he wanted a place in 
which to write in peace. For, you must 
know, he is writing an account of what hap- 
pened on that expedition, thus late in the 
day because he was for long ill and broken. 

‘IT like him for his kindness to the small 


\lastair, who follows him with dog-like 
} 





Poor old Babs sniffs at. the hole ot 
Kirk kle, | thanks to Aunt Constance 
whose acq ntances list, ] ’ nvin ed, 
ranges frot Kew to Katmandu, we have 
got to know one family with whom she can 
fecl it | i pe ple cal } ] kine who 
have a ‘ | n es f 1 this, 
Q eensbarns Chey re ( )] sant 
people and are full of schemes for amusing 

Wh ? dn her an e she 
rls aske ( nd for the life f me I 
couldn't tell het | uuld only assure het 
that I didn’t play bridge, and that stunned 
her into silence Babs and I went over and 
plaved Badminton the othe day at Queens 
barns; it s Cl 1C¢ but h! ho clad 
I wa ) ] < to our vn fun little 
h us 
Could ! » likin 1 town tl con 
ned I ( lled The Wat ys 
nd anotl | name of 7/ 
j x 2 

| ke Kirkmeikl but 1 } the 

e for own countryside D re 
membet { he old w in said to 
Do hy \ rth when. st told het 

he ( n prett ] ( \ _ Water 
of Twer mny wat I there 
l text l We ) not I W ) 
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is dead, but weep sore for him who goeth 





away. 
“All the same, I’m happy.—Your loving 
“ NICOLE.” 
CHAPTER XV 
. as to not meeting with many people in 


this neighbourhood .. . I know we dine with 
four-and-twenty families.” 


6 


JANE AUSTEN. 


RS. JACKSON was going to her first 

dinner-party from Rutherfurd. It 

had lain like a weight on her ever 
since she had got the invitation. She had 
gone to bed every night dreading it, and 
wakened in the morning weighed down by 
the thought of it. She was almost thankful 
that the day had come—to-morrow would be 
free from the oppression. 

She had kept her fears to herself until, 
at tea-time on the fatal day, her son had 
said carelessly, “ By the way, aren't we going 
out to dinner to-night?” when she could 
contain herself no longer. 

“Oh, Andy.” she wailed, “you can say it 
like that as if it was nothing, something 
that had just come into your mind, when 
the thought of it has been like a _ nether 
millstone round my neck for a week?” 

Andrew was helping himself to jam, and 
he paused with the spoon in his hand and 
looked at his mothet 
‘A dinner 
party's nothing to worry about You didn’t 
mind them in Glasgow, you enjoyed them ! 

“Ah, but this is a very different thing 
The Glasgow on were all more or less 


“Nonsense, mothe he said 


official; I knew what I was there for, and 
Mrs. 


Jackson threw out a despairing hand—‘“] 





all that was wanted of me 


suppose this'll be to meet our county neigh 
bours, and I’m ferrifte I know how frozen 
these kind of people can be and the way 
they look at vou.” 

Andrew laughed. “A few perfectly harm 


less people hoping for a decent dinner and 


not too boring company You know vou 
liked the people who called—Mrs Doug 
las——” 


“Oh, if it had been Mrs. Douglas's dinne1 
I'd have gone like a bird, but I've never 
set eyes on these Langlands I was in 
Glasgow the day Lady Langlands called, 
and she was away when I returned it 

“Well, it’s very civil of them to ask us: 
it’s just a pity father had to be in London 
Don’t, for go ydness ake, 
you silly wee body; nobody's worth worryine 
about. What good cakes these are!” 


worrv about it. 


“Ves, oh ves. 


baker. Andy, what'll I | 
laid 
\ndrew considered 


I've three dresses 


Mrs. 


if vou really want 


the black velvet 
best -” 


Mrs. Jackson’ 


you'd say black,” she said 


W 


Tact 


I’ve got a new on 


sort of tomato-red, 


awfully fashionable 


Andrew had a \ 


swathed in tomate 


eyes in Lady Lang 


he said gently, 
to cheer us up at 


never think you lo 


in black—and bla 


chance.” 


t 


Wi ll, that’s true 


would have liked 


I've some smart 
whether they're dre 
world no. Of 
awfully smart Her 


every bi as eood 
my pear] Il bel 
for an hour before 


and then | l mebb 
and excited W hate 


Is there anything 


you, vou’'l 
s ove! When y 


thing beforehand 


it come \nd an 
of the Inquisition 
to-n ¢! 

She picked up 


tong ue to } 
fect calm and di 


what I’m doing 


Uch, Andy, you 
+l, 


Exactly at a quarter 


and her son wet 


296 


nee 


i 


bye 


yu 


In 


t 


Asp 


hall of Langlands. Mrs. Jackson’s heart, 
she would have told you, was in her mouth, 
but she got a cru ib of comfort whenevet 
the door Ope ned, and it was this the Lane 
lands’ butler could not compare either in 
looks or deportment with Johnson. She felt 
oddly up ifted by the fac t, and was able to 
leave her cloak, and follow the butler with 
something like equanimity, though for days 
the thought of this moment when she would 
be ushered into a gathering of strangers had 
almost made her swoon 

There were only about half a dozen people 
in the room when her name was announced, 
and she tottered forward on her high heels 
towards the outstretched hand of a tall lady 


who was in soft erev and who was hasten 


‘Mrs. Jackson, I'm so glad to meet you 
at las I've been so unfortunate missing 
My nu band : 


The next thing Mrs. Jackson knew was that 


you twice 


she was sitting on a comfortable high chai 
talking to her host; at least, Lord Lane 
lands was talking and she was making little 
gasps of assent She looked round het 
Lady Langlands was talkine to Andy; very 
thin she was, not young, but striking-look 


ing, with a small head like a deer. 


‘Mrs. Jackson, I d t think vou know 
Mrs. Kilpatrick.’ Her host was speaking 
and she found herself shakine hands with a 
young woman with a bright colour and a 
fashionable head Her dress was cut very 
low and finished prematurely, revealing a 
pair of stalwart |e and somewhat untot 


tunate ankles. Her lips were painted a1 


unconvincing carmine, and her voice was 
le spoke Ww th an atlected Isp 
but she was very pleasant, and assured Mrs 
Jacks n that she \ 1 have been to call 
on her yn ag but her infants had 
“A trouble ome thing,” said Mrs, Jackson 
n her comfortable voice that made vou 
think of warm nurseries and soft little ean 
ments and violet powder “It’s such a lor 
infection Three weeks, isn’t it I mind 
Andy—my son, you know—had been play 


ing with vho took it and we kept 


him in quarantine, as thev call uN, moOT @ 
whol three week ‘ and the dav he shor ld 
have eone back to hoo] there wer the 
spots—real provokin: But its an easy 
trouble once you et it lI hope vou hil 


dren are bettet 

“Oh, thanks, I think so 
they're perfectly all 1 it I hay 
them 


nyself for about a week. Tim and 1 
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have been away and only got back to 
night.” 

Is that the way of it?” said Mrs. Jack 
son, and with that dinner was announced 


Te 2 an short,” Lady Langlands 





‘but it doesn’t matter, for we'll walk 
Jean, lead the wav... 

It was a round table, and Mrs. Jackson 
found herself between her host and a small 

rsy-looking man who, she saw by the 
name card, was Major Kilpatrick, 
band of her vivacious young friend. H 
; h , 


ine cast one glance at him, she de 


she could do nothing for him in t 





ion, so she turned her attention 
to her host. Her first remark was some 
Looking round the room 


vhat unfortunate. 
she said, “My! this is a fine room for a big 





“Ves.” Lord Langlands said without en 





thusiasm. The nurseries at Langlands were 
empt\ How do vou like iving at 
Rutherf 1? 

Mrs. Jackson looked hi full in the face, 
gave one of her beaming smiles, and said, 
We like it frame At first, vou know, I 
wasn’t sure about livine in the untry, 
always bein ed with the town and not 
aring much for country sports, or garden 
ne, or visiting nttages, but we've settled 

wn wonderfull Andy, my son overt 
there, has taken to it like anvthing, and 
tramps about in knickerbockers quite th 


London to-nigl that’s why he’s n here 
b he’s quite pleased with Rutherfurd too 
Qt yurse vou kno ne plac 


| awful sort a Lac Jane Sins 
her bovs and her | yand like that. Indeed 
I dont know | s| s on at and 
vat cho’ wor ea ht te 
Lord Lar mured something, and 
I mpanton yntinued 
Hla e thé ( mW they re lil ns I If 
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She smiled 
derful 
“Oh, not bad, not bad. 


Mrs. eh 





shyly and said, “Isn’t it won- 


weather for the time of vear?” 
D'you hunt, 


Jackson?” 


“Me?” Mrs. Jackson began to laugh. 
Was this jerky litthe man trying to be 
funny? “I was never on a horse in my 
life. You see, I’ve always lived in Glasgow, 
mn D’you know 


P 1] 
OLIOK 


Pollokshie!ds 
shields? It’s an 

“Oh, I've been to 
Kilpatrick. \t 
and catching trains and that sort of thing. 
sit grimy, $ 
Mrs. 


a bit grimier than any other big 


nice suburb 


said Major 


you know, 


awfull 
Glasgow,” 
the motor show. 
isn’t 1t—what ? 

‘Not 
town sess 
of pros- 


a fine pla e. 


Jackson at once rose in arms 


smokiness 


She gave a 


me, its just a sign 


sigh, “It's 


’ its 
perity si 
Glasgow. to be 
long to it.” 
ht. | 
the place you belong to, that’s what I a 


But 


Quite rig 


\\ orld’s 


this 


say. part of the not bad 
either, you know, and Rutherfurd’s far the 
nicest place round about What times I 


\r 


they had to 


Ronnie and 


} 


h ird luck 


used to have there with 
It dashed 


that 


Was 


sell it.”’ Major Kilpatri k ate a few mouth 
fuls rapidly, and continued: “ Not that it’s 
not jolly nice having you there, you know 


Mrs. Jackson, but the Rutherfurds—well, 
the Rutherfurds, we 1 knew them, don’t 
you see?” 

“That's what I said myself.” his con 
panion assured him, “the first time I went 


so kind 


‘What a 


to look at the pla e, and they were 


and pleasant to me I just said, 


downcome from Lady Jane Rutherfurd to 
Mrs. Jackson 

Major Kilpatrick laughed uncomfortably 
‘I wouldn't say that. Oh, by Tove, no! I 
wouldn't sav that By the way, do 
vour son hunt?” 

“He never has. but he’ ing to learn 
You see, since ever he came from the wat 
he’s been pretty ose at it, learning the 


business, but now that we bought a place 
Andy to be n 


Mr. Jackson wants ore or less 
a country gentleman, if you know what | 
mean 

“Father's not what vou'd cail an old 
man—sixty-four, that nothing when you 
see pictures of people quite sprv at a hun 
dred—and he’s quite able to look after the 
business himself n fact, he prefers it He 
has a wonderful business mind, father has, 
as sharp as a needle I think, mebbe, 


Andy’s more like 
like. 


me, inclined to be dreamy 
And he likes the country: he’s as 


of that old house as if his ancestors had 


lived in it for hundreds of vears 

‘Is he, though By ] ! 

“Yes. I someti thir 1 com 
fort Lady Jane » kn e one who'll 
come after us likes the Hu.” 

Major Kilpatrick agreed, and in th pause 
that followed addressed a remark to the 
lady on his other Sicie 

Mrs. Jackson sat crumbli her toast and 
watching her fellow Andy was talk 
ine to Mrs. Douglas and ing at some 
thing she had said. His mother decided t} 
vw Was much the best ! man at 
table. Lord Lanelands | ' 
stooped, and was rathe . ( reat 
bird: Major Kilpatri k 
man with a comical face ( ne: PD 
Was red wed and 1 \n 
real Vy we mn his T 
ni hands Ce eX ( r 
and depen ble He 
she nodded and ( ’ 
we ith he ; S | I 
land le ce le > r t 
sad, face and a ger M D 
las seemed quite n I 

ickson felt a pl n r 
S ippearance—ho ‘ I 

hes! Mrs. Rilpati 

he mentally sl k } I 
what a si uy } 
were Phe o1 ! ( 

did not thin ( M 
| } Rut, ~ 
n | is t r 
She Was e] t t T 

pearls, but Mr ] e ! 
the wrTro i if 1 

he thought, wa ep 

1 | n tlh pl 
I wa I \ ] 
iddi in 
py : 1 § 

n Scotian On 

wa ) in ) 

SI nD ind ’ 

Kegvpt o R | i 

fe h } ( ( 
Mi: hw 1 bea 1) 
Oh S. VE rath 

on t ! ! M 
Lockhart attra ve ¢ 
mouth a he | ( ) » % 
the nemn nT I 
love th prir t arl dc 

ind the ht I I 

( that he 1 n ( 

I wondei uve! el 


lad 








it's awful clever—a picture of a great 
bunch of blue delphiniums and a bottle of 
furniture polish? It fair makes you smell 
a newly cleaned room.” 

Lord Langlands looked slightly surprised. 
‘Eh—quite so,” he said. “Are you going 
south after Christmas?” 

“Oh, mercy, no! We’re 
into Rutherfurd. Such a flitting as we had! 


ust newly settled 


I'm sure we'll not want to stir a foot from 
home for ages. I’m not fond of Continental 
travel myself. The language, you know, 
and the queer food. I’m terrified they give 
me snails 

When Mrs. Jackson returned to the draw 


ng-l with the other ladies she glanced 

ireptitiously round for a clock. Dinner 
had lasted so long surely it must be after 
nine, and the car was ordered for ten o'clock. 
nly al ther hour and the ordeal would be 





af that chan com irtable? Do let me 

e you another cushion,” and Lady Lang 

inds tucked in a cushion behind Mrs. Jack 
and presently Jean Douglas seated her 


) 
elf in a low chair beside her and began 


‘I want to tell you how nice you look 
here is nothing so becoming as black vel 
vet and pearls \nd how’s Rutherfurd? I 
had a letter from Nicole the other day; she 


” 


t ’ 
ul 


} 
S asks about 


‘Yon’s a nice girl,” Mrs. Jackson said 


nestly. “I wonder—d’vou think it would 
be all right for me to ask her to visit us 
yme time I wouldn’t dare ask the cousin, 
but Miss Nicole was so kind and helpful, 
he made me realize what it must be like 
t have a daug hte I'd love to have her if 
he] ad ¢ yT ( 


‘Then I'd ask her if 1 were vou.” Jean 
v, Miss Burt 


ighed a little. “As vou sa 
é iifferent matte though 


, remember, 


ere’s a lot of good in Barbara, but she 


cks something that Nicole has, that touch 
hat makes the whole world kin. We all 
| | 1 , 

IK ¢ ut no one exactly loved her, 


Whereas Nicole has had all her life a surfeit 
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of love—if such a thing is possible. It made 
it hard for poor Babs.” 

“Ucha—well, I thought we might be giving 
a dance later on, and Miss Nicole said she’d 
help me any time I needed her. But, of 
course, it might be trying for her coming 
bac k, too.” 

“Oh, if she refused you would understand 
why, but—— What did you say, Tillie? 
No, this isn’t my month to visit the nursing 
home.” 

The talk drifted away from Mrs. Jackson 
into a maze of Christian names, and events 
of which she knew nothing. They knew each 
other so well, all these people. She felt a 
little lonely sitting there, wearing a fixed 
smile and listening to Tillie Kilpatrick lisp- 
ing out gossip about meets, and dances, of 
the whereabouts of this one and that, and 
her thoughts wandered, and presently she 
nodded. 

Lady Langlands’ voice speaking her name 
made her sit up very straight and look in- 
( redibly wide awake. 

“We are hoping, Mrs. Jackson, that you 
will take Lady Jane’s place in our nursing 
association. Perhaps you will go with me 
one day and see over our little hospital. It 
is part of our war memorial, and we’re very 
proud of it.” 

Mrs. Jackson nodded amiably. “I’m sure 
Ill be very glad. T’ll do anything but speak 
in public. That I can’t do, but I'll sit on 

ymmittees and subscribe money and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“That’s the kind of member we want,” 
said Jean Douglas, while Mrs. Kilpatrick 
aid, “Oh, Jean!” and giggled. 

Driving home with her son Mrs. Jackson 
was a happy woman. The ordeal was over, 
and a wonderful plan was in her head. 
Nicole would come to Rutherfurd, Andy 
would love her at sight. Already she heard 
the sound of wedding bells. To have a 
daughter to entertain for her—to hear 
Nicole’s laughter in the house a ToOsy 


and golden haze seemed the future as she 





peered into it. 


(To be continued.) 
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WANTED: A NEW LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


we 


New 


approach the dawn of 


Year, men’s” eves 


will 


A 


another 


strained to discern what the future mpromise and p 
has in store for them, to see what the le So 
promise of peace or w what the prospect 
of progress or disast Look back on The Warnings of History 
the year now pa r away, one event seen Now, it is the e st 1 
to stand out above a othe portent to prophesy disaster, t t. 
of good to com the Pact of Locarno seems that mostly o 
to promise a | 5 =p ( ch t has it n t 
no ther event ec the wat as en p Wise } 
Visaged At last e th past nd av 
the nati are ( t et tilit trop Or ote t 
f war and to { | m It We emem ‘ \ 
be settled | ne lizat Qi4 t . . Yet 
not to go dow! wrack n appe | Civ 
Internationally there is me hope fo the t fs f 
us, il ‘ | 
> 1Ol4 W | 
The Industrial Outlook t! 
Turning from t nt it t x ‘ 
ilairs econom l. the p pect t t 
ght. Alth present a 
i semblan t nd a The Danger of War 
world, the rl Phere the me dat 
) We { it » to-day N 
imme \ i val er wv 
industrial wv \ event the t ve id ] 
C,0ove nent t t n I to " 
] 1 Pp th ! 
| «al 
nd n ) ttled t piled \ 
\larmist 1 t Ball S 
ju " tte ] ‘ tate a 
that 
thre 1, tat 
I t i () ly \ pr . 7 
peopl ply that t t } t ! We have le 
to en re n ittle that t t ition t 


ferences by arms. The problems remain 
when the bloodshed is finished. We have 


not learned that lesson in matters indus 


tria We have created a I eague of 
Nations for world disputes, and signed a 


Pact to keep the peace; must we have a 
terrible industrial conflagration before we 
.pply the same lesson to industrial mat 
ters? 


se 
| A Medizeval State of Things 





The great need of tne coming era is for 
shall apply the 


some organization that 
} principles of the League of Nations to our 
industrial affairs. 











We are, industrially, back in the Middle 

\ges, when baron fought baron, clan con 

sp ainst clan, when internecine strife 

A was Ut! atural order of things, atfording 
v4 a pastime and occupation to ambitious and 
on bloodthirsty men. That was all very well 
for the Middle \ges, but it will not do now. 

[The trouble is not the existence of Trade 

Unions and their counterpart among the 

Id employers, but the lack of an ethcient way 
to settie disputes without the employment 

ut yf extreme measures, or perhaps the root 
f the matter is in the belief that one side 
r other can wrest an advantage from strike 

k-out; that a Vict against the 
ene is th thing to be 1imed 

st, to glory in. It the spirit that 1 

wro the theory that 1s perniciou 

yet We e proved that none the nations 
( W { ( not ) { e be the met d f 
ettlement of dispute It too costly, too 

dy too d What is eve 
f e t t } t, ev w we uum at 
the tion rebounds at ourselves. The 
whole family of nation 5s now so iInter- 
dependent that there n be no question of 
“victory If we lin Germany, it means 

l te nemp.ovm t dev tation ¢ us 
We cannot afi } t to lose or to win 


Sut at 
Strikes Settle Nothing 


the r} 
What we have not 


i mdust v, the t pplies In 
leed, of form f vil wa s 
the most t e. Andt irfare of strife 
nd t vil i victory t 
either side j | ist i lefeat N 
e man or on la e injured with 
0 out the whole body polit he r stricken 
And trikes and lock-out ttle nothing 
P ; We look with pitving contempt ont! 
iil “trial by ordeal” practised by our fo 
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fathers for determining the justice of a 
quarrel. How can the fact of a man grasp 
ing a red-hot iron and being injured 01 


recovering reveal t justice of his cause 
How can the result of a duel by arms show 
on which side justice stands? But are not 
our methods just as crude and illogical? 
Does the issue of a strike determine the 
justice of a man’s claim to more moncy 
Doe loss entailed bv weeks of idlene 
reate the ability to pay more money to 


different classes of workers? 


The whole spirit is wrong, the doctrine 
t the back of it yund. Phere no 
lamental dif ence between apital 

ind lab th are faced wit 





ilvation by fe: nd tremb!] ¢ is 
perity can only come by hard work, not by 
C1V1 war. he nly solution of 
troubles is by “making two blades of grass 
rrow where ym ew bef e,” 
(8) hears it ) \ tended t tn 
re for employment is for each 
1an in work to do less Inxperience 1d 
ono fact w us that this the 
revers f the t t The ground wi viel 
yore f t as it Itivated more, more 
not |e Wo ut t t \nd t 
true o 
<se 
Fear—Suspicion— Bluff 
The cause of the Great War was partl 
le ] t < Part] vic \ 
{ r, n n t 1o 
» of strun tion. ( 
that t ‘ could be t ned 
luffed w vant ( p nt [he 
) n triall s the ( One o 
t ) \ ‘ T 7 
pita t ih It fo the w t 
‘ , : ; An t 
tua ea ) t t 
( ( T ( T t 
ffed, f ed t ] er t 
\V x \ t \ ) t aoes 


<Se 
Wanted: A Way to Settle Disputes 


The trouble to discover an effective 


without recourse to strikes We hate w 
but what int ist resort is a people to d 
but fight? That was the internation: 


mpulsory method of settling disputes 
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problem. If we abolish strikes, what othe exist, unsolvable problems n be quick 
eflective method is there for settling in- solved. It is the spirit of 1 will t 
dustrial disputes? This is a great indus is wanted Phree-quart our diffi 
trial problem that the men of to-day have ti would vanish int 
to solve: on the solut n de pen Is oun pros- and man trusted one t ! t vy he 
perity, our very fe lieved thev were work n all 
<Jo metead of that they ve t 
eternal enemu 

Ensure Mediation First 7 

One realizes that progress must be slow. Ss 
But certain forward steps ought to be taken The Only Way 
It ought to be rendered impossible for anv In other fields we know that this is ¢ 
master or man to invoke war without the only wavy When once 1 and w 
opportunity of some sane, impart i]t draw up rule ind re lations, P 
bunal to mediate other as enemies, famil f mpossible 

At present, obscure, irresponsible men, In industry, 1 te 1 7 re insep 
eager to exercise pow? ror gain ome id ably bound a ] | na 1 wif 
vantage, in precipitate a conflict involv- places are different, t t 
ing thousands of innocent people whos« plementary t 
wishes are not consulted the other | 

The prevention of such an absurdity as destroy the othe but « the mut 
this should not be a difficult matter. Thi effort nd 
is the principle on which we have pro react ind happ 
ceeded in the diplomatic world: provision All this m m rather t of p 
to ensure mediation before the fatal re most QUIVER read t t 
course to arms If th in be done in the matter that vitallw t 
international sphere, why innot it be pro We all can do o litt] t to promot 
vided for industrial] Make war difficult “will to pea 
instead of easy; give peaceful mea a chances p er to “ tt t 
at the beginning instead of at the end of war.” Let 
the strife. the dav w 


se lestriatly. is vender 
The Spirit that is Wanted pea n our time, O | 
This, of course, is not an adequate solu- watchword for th I 


tion of the problem But, ipart from 


machinery, | gisiation, pacts, we know well 
that where good will, mutual understanding ) 
a mai 
The Home r 


Fay 
Ba rometer Inchrawn 


Not at STORMY, oh forbear 
Woman dear, to set it there 


Nor at RAIN : for sages say 
That is just a coward’s way. 


CHANGE ? But that perplexes so 
When the wind veers to and fro. 


Well then, every single day 
Set it FAIR, and let it stay ! 
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7.—A Mail Train in Starlight 


ASSANDRA and I frequently write 
letter We have a number of near 
‘latives. \lost ol them consider 
that it is a duty, though not necessarily a 


to hear from us 


f 


quite often. They feel that, as Cassandra 


is by far the youngest housewife in our 


llied fam es, sne certain to do every- 
thine wrongly unless she solicits advice. 


They feel, also, that both Cassandra and | 
| 


re so. irresponsible-minded that it woul 
e Wwron though very restful—to lose 
uch with us completely. My wife and | 


protest that we would re-establish touch by 


telegram if anything dismaying happened 


us. But they insist upon receiving letters. 
Cassa a nd I « not 
t n the Pp | 
Tl iit iry tvie is 
t t We it 
log ( it I tlic $ 
ym table and shape o ( 
| Live ent ‘ an 
n We scarcely eal 
except to ask each othe W 
{ word \\ ¢ ( ) 
t | ( i { We 
te forget what some alt-tinished sentence 
was going to say eventually. We think of 
mething else for to say, and adapt it 
Phen OUF Near ache. We break 
Tt to have tea We feel much better then, 
and rather reckle We think of how 
ppy we all be when our letters are 


{ =e ears , | 
finished; and we determine to be happy with 
ut waste of time We dash back to our 


MISSIV¢ Cassandra fills her last page with 
kiss-cross¢ L write “Will now con 
clude.”’ Chen we moisten the flaps of our 
envelopes and thump them down joyously. 

One starlit evening last month I reallv 
, soi elf with a headache after our 
etter writin SO, nstead of descending 
a ‘ Vn to post, we turned the other 
Way = he count \\s« intered three 

le n ] " " li tle ! } 


not very far from the railway line, to the 
neighbouring town. We had an idea that 
there was a nine o'clock collection of letters 
for the night mail there. There was; we 
just caught it; and an old postman with 
whom we conversed told us that the mail 


leaving at 9.40, probably would over- 
$ 40, | ) 


train, 
take us before we got home. 

That did not interest us at the moment. 
But forty-five minutes later, when we were 
away in the quiet, starlit world, a train 
lipped past us with a sudden rumble, with 
its billowing white steam orange lit by its 
engine fire, with its carriage windows gleam 
ing like greenish jewels. And Cassandra 
and I, with a queer little catch of excite- 








“We stood in the! 
starlight watching 
our train go by” 


ment in our hearts, said: “ There go our 
lett ers ! ne 
And, somehow, we felt more affectionate 
towards our poot little letters, which were 
peeding thus to their destinations. 
Perhaps they were not so badly written! 
Perhaps, moreover, one ol them would be 


acknowledged by a small cheque! Or by an 
invitation to spend a month amid old oak, 
old silver, and other luxuries which we do 
not have in our five-roomed house. Perhaps, 
at any rate, Ca andra’ kiss-cross¢ would 
‘ ple e to Aunt Hermione Anne 


™4, 
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\fter all, 


Aunt 


He 


mione Anne and other 


stern kindred were fond of us in a manner. 


It was pleasant to be 


We watched 
Then 


this way next 
letters go by! 


Her voice was 
| felt halt 
cannot 


Cassandra s 


in touch with them. 

the orange-lit steam vanisn. 

aid ‘““Do let’s post in 
time — always 1 


Phe 


nalt 
wistful 


explain why. It 


and see our 
re’s something nice——”’ 
wistful, though happy. 


Wi could 


Was just the effect 


. too not 


: , 1 
of the train with our letters 

Thenceforward we posted in that way 
regularly—except twice, when rain stopped 
us We became wonderfully fond of our 
mail train, of our walk in connexion with 
it. As we groaned at our letters the thought 


He 


Cassandra 


handed 


courteous 


ft our train, 

mn, really Ip} 
Then, yveste: 

We hay 


pened 


it 
with 
A Voila, 


madame!’ "’—p. 310 





to 





n 1) \ em later 
remendo 
Ins 
e train » Ou! 
iT ( ” N ) no ‘ 
train ( go uj 
= 1 Eastern 
ere pl wretched 
vin Vi ed entimen 
) What we minded 
} + 
n walt n ( 
n . any evening 
+} ' 
‘ rite ar lette 
Le he ( | 
ce train | 
r the post fice we t 





the old postman, our original informant. 
We told him our grief. He laughed an 
ancient laugh. ‘Yo man be wrong,’’ he 
said. They does that train what 
you see. There were a ilk o’ alterin’, but 
it ain’t been done and ain’t goin’ to be.” 

Cassandra could have kissed him. [— 
almost. 

Later we stood in the starlight watching 
our train go by with Cassandra’s postcard. 





5. 


A Novelty in 


Passports 


ASSANDRA  h a } wh 
vive her extre e 7 ré oti 
peaklil l I } It 

a torm ol by, mVve UU; indra 
and Was ¢ iIved a 
\\ he n we were Wi Be X 
with Cassandra’ n i 
ny wW ( Wa isk¢ 
pre plion ) ( ( 
en te lanced 
a OvDVI i 
endered it ) n ( 
num vn I n 
l ( Wi 
ich nscri n ST 
M.P Dispen ( B 
mou Richa | M.P ) 
pensil Chen t ‘ I ( 
an ca d eve t Vv 
mad p it pre | 
name and adare n 
Phe impings were een, viv 
viol \ 1 pink, vis ( ( I 
i deli col I ( in 
name ( tiie wn 
‘ ng record ol ( ( 
nam 
UU; ndta I I 
‘ t on I ( 
) id beet I 1 \ 
a ; “ei : 
ptio 1M tt 
n le p I e 7 
f T 1 t ) + + 
vedicinal n of n 
( n 
| LCeyre 1 ! 
eet of drawin n the 
requested he , n 
Iviser. who ‘ tn ea 
e head ! t a ( ) 
tion for the most ( ve | 
Contin , ! 
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T he Modern Frenchwoman 


Some Views on Housing and Domestic Economy 


By Beatrice Hobbs 








NGLISH folk are prone, at the pre- breakfast, which may run into three or four 
sent time, to deplore the high cost yurses, the French houschold rises early, 
of living and the difficulty often ex partakes of café complét—the delightful 
nerienced by the housewife in making both French coffee and milk—with one or two 
ends meet. .No doubt there are good rolls and butter, or, perhaps, a crescent. 
srounds for this feeling, as it cannot be The first important meal of the day is taken 
enied that present-day conditions are very at about noon, and is, as a rule, more sub- 
difficult. These difficulties are by no tantial than the corresponding lunch in 
means confined to Great Britain, but are Great Britain, especially the all-too-scanty 
extensively and more onerously met with eal which is prepared by the busy house- 
elsewhere. In France, partly as a result wife for her own sustenance. The next 
of the Great War, conditions are by no meal, which is usually the last, is dinner, 
means happy for the French housewife ; sually between six and seven in the even- 
but, true to the traditions of her sex and ne. Again this is a heavy meal, and more 
nation, she is grappling with the problems ubstantial than the English supper. 
in various directions, some of which are Tea, in France, is not the institution 
adaptable to English conditions. that it is in England, although it is gradu- 
Without disparagu the abilities of the lly being introduced into the average 
English housewife, it is astonishing to French home; but it is unlikely ill ever 
realize what great saving ts effected in the attain the same popularity. With = only 


ho id to-d 
t linaryv d 
t nt, as i 


wld in Great 
Britain. Tl 
economy is effect 
In a variet ‘ 
Wavs Prima 
perhaps, it may 
jue to the natio 





t omewhat 
I ent rae n 
il \ well 
wn nstead o 
the heavy Enetlic! »y i ‘i 
en bi l Waste not means want not Using up the scraps. 
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two substantia meal 1 day, the 


problem 
of catering is rather different from that in 
England, where one has to provide break- 


fast, some form of lunch or, 


mavbe, dinner, 
a dainty afternoon tea, and then either 
dinner in the evening, or a later meal or 
supper. 


Economical Preparation 


The two-meal day obviously lends itself 
more readi| 10 ( non i] preparatpon 
than the greater diversity of meals. More- 


over, there is the national custom of pre- 
paring most of the meals in the 
individual dishes. For example, many ex 
tremely attractive courses are 
very often cooked in smal! 


form of 


erved and 
soufflé dishes, 
each diner having a portion which can be 
prepared well in advance, if necessary; 
then is cooked and served immediately 
This tends to economy in two direction 
first, the quantity of foodstuff actually re 


quired; and, secondly, the 


A elimination of 
4 


waste, while a by no means inconsiderabl 


aving of labour follow 


thre f a dish 
in which the course is actually cooked and 
erved The amount of washing-up 
thereh reat] duce | the Se ! 
t ind tl I e t 
t t nature ihe t t e Car 


\ it Z 
tremely good u 

I CN imple - 
land in the ca 
no lone fit fo 


n 
at nd bone 
nto Ip. 
m nh tart 
ve the } 
gy. 1) and use 
me individual 


the remaining 


the preparation of 


al 


Bread-crusts and Peelings 
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ead al 


for 


a nucleu 


other 


garn 
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LO 


usts 


eliminating 
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THE MODERN FRENCHWOMAN 


peelings are often turned to good purpose 
in the preparation of various small dishes. 

The tendency, in France, as_ regards 
housing shows a definite inclination to- 





wards the small house, and is quite a not 
able change. Phe apartment house, 
although perhaps still the national charac 
teristic, especially in the large towns, is 
now looked upon with less favour. The 
small house, with its greater scope for in 
dividual expression and enjoyment, is 
erowing in popularity. Numerous small 
houses are springing up on the outskirts of 
the large towns, and n doubt, in time, will 
have their effect upon the national charac- 


ter, and will also present fresh problems 
for the French housewife. 
The “Front” Steps 


} 


The general habit of flat-dwelling, to 
some extent, eliminates many of the troubles 
which beset the English housewife, especi 
ally the careful attention to that part of the 
house usually known as the “front,” which 


means that the housewife has to see that 


the steps are whitened and the front of the 





building kept in spick and span order. ‘ 

There is also the less-obtrusive back area Photo : Hobbs 

of the house to be kert in order. leconomy Fig. 3.—Always brush clothes and 

an be effected in this wav. mostly by the hang them up when not in use 

use of suitable materials for the steps, 

paths, ana forth Choice should be given kitchens are by no means so effici nt and 

to such materials as white marble, York well planned as they might be; but modern 

stone, and brick, according to the style of | tendencies are quite in keeping with Eng 

architecture, as ] these require little at elish practice, and in some respects a | 

tention to keep ther perfect condition superior. An excellent example is ill 
Unfortunately, mar {f the Continental trated in Fig and is a product of th 


e- & well-known French 









firm 0 Primave1 
ilere it will e ) 
erved ( t Sst 
meta 5 epans en 
meiled le ind 
out, d le fo 
ounded rners, are 
stored in a pboard 
with slidir glass 
loot 
Big Th ooking table 
7 1S Taced t iT 
‘: ° oF 
, impervious materia 
‘ with a rounded edge, 
nd ae <ept in 
fect lition hy 


wiping with a 
damp clot] Shal 
low, convenient] 
arranged drawers 


Phot Hobbs m 
aH ‘ re TO} ide cut- 
Fig. 4.—-Always fit lasts or trees to shoes are provid d, ul 
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ficiently large to accommodate a chopping while the floor is covered with a heavy tile 


ylock and other utensils. The sink is of linoleum of a warm, 1 
white porcelain, the dr Lining hoards simi The Frey 11 

irly treated The hot- and ld-water tap thoroue Wit 

re of special pattern, and are fitted so estricted to 

lat connexton can be made by means ot iife It 1 1 kind of i \ 
rubber piping to eith f them at will, 

for dealing with various mechanical devices, miserly; but, im most ts, Imirab] 
vashing machines, and the like The hy 1s a model. The erdi vy Frenchw 
draulically operated machine, useful fo would not dream of we her out 
such purposes as mixing salad dressing and frock while in the house, but 

other purposes, is shown in the sink, and move t, and immediatel t 

an be connected to the tap by the rubber attention, if nec ry, VW 

piping, thus saving labour and conducing Fi ), remoy t t 
economy r mud. It is tl 


In the Kitchen os i pe he stvl 
The provision of a stool stored beneath 
the sink is helpful, a t can be used for The Care of Shoes 


many of the covking operations, washing- Shoes, also, come in for the me treat 
up, and so forth, which are usually pet ment. Immediately tl 

formed by the English housewife standing are kept in shape with a last t 

p. kind (Fig. 4), and, of course, are kept 


ition as 
ing-board and other features will be polishing, and so forth. 1 
bserved. Particularly 
tiling, to a heigh 


Spacious cupboards beneath the drain perfect 


g is the adopted to many other daily 
t of about 6 fect, the = of the little « 

upper part of the walls being treated with to be trivial; but, 

white distemper. Most of the woodworl wonderful me ure of 

=: hardwood left bright; that is, only 1s it wit r 


slightly waxed. It can be kept clean bi ereater longevit 








vecasional scrubbing. Gaily chequered cur serve clothing and t 


tains add a touch of colour to the room, new yndition, 


A New Attitude Towards the 
Banana 


By Ruth Peck McLeod 
Lit poor, n bat t last t yt ¢ } ] 
had it ep t thre Y t } 
yurts « Ni ; 
t hold a prominent < t \\ { 


Must be Properly Masticated aes 


T } man ? ’ ‘ ri ‘ t { yd. pre oa t 
} a t t 

vided ) ‘ i ‘ 
in that pro | t 

t must be prope ! ticated Phe puly Contain a Large Amount of Starch 
of a ripe bar a ppe tances Hla ' : 
nd shide ) t t t that ' 
it 1 Oo won { t P 
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A NEW ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE BANANA 





Therefore, the bulk of the blame 
yon the ba 1 n often be traced 
»f thoro tication, 
re mad ip of a large amount 
nad the estion t starca begins 
mouth wh the saliva, which is one 
estive juices, is mixed with food 
process ot chewing. Therefore, the 
ro ) ba nas are chewed, the 
oh] Y they prepat 1 for final 
} | ilat ) In the stom ) 
I Line 


) ) | etter idd anoth 
» \ e first one, and that 1 
lection of t ripe bananas. In 
| eT vananas part of the 
ecn 1 to sugar, and these 
| fit for use without cook 
Phe wis ekeeper will pass by 
it vellow | nas as quickly as 
) t] ‘ r 1, and select for 
t et that are firm but whose 
\ iow ttle brown spots 0 
| the ft mealy pulp 
muir that denote the 
t \1 t s that these 
t ‘ eaper th the 
i { it keep I 
’ hould, 
| I m t take ] 
| low them t pe 
pply ahead 
\ ina with a ecn 
1 ney te aw, the cel 
{ © i Is to rem 
| ‘ ea chewed 
We Id 1 
f eat ina a m 
le or plan 
ry Nutritious Food 
kept i that the bar 
\ Due t { 
t , 7 1 i 
{ ] 
{ 
t t 
t 1 
{ ft 
! » said that 1 
1 een obtained wit 
| ( | en upon whom n 


had tried the use of this fruit. He remarked 


that they had gained remarkably bv eating 
mashed bananas every day. 
And we might 


banana 


have known that the ripe 


would not hurt children, for I can 





recall sitt ng on tne train be 1d mar a 
mother who pacified her yelling infant with 
1 banana which she had peeled and laid 

the dirtv window sill. She fed it on the 
nstalment plan whenever the yabv « ed 


Certainly banat would have killed off th 


ereat labouring classes ere this if the 
heen so harmful Who knows but what 
1 to 
ren fed on an acid diet of im 


save the lives of 





and eggs, fried potatoes, and rice and 


gravyr 


For Children 
To come down to the actual feeding of 
this fruit to children, 


ipe bananas are to be 


remember that only 
used and thev must 
Mashed bananas 


thoroughly chewed. 
nildren, and I might sav 


re best for smal] 
I efficient method of mashing 
that [| have found ha been to 


with one fork ar 


it would spoil the flavour 


} } 
peen ¢ 








be beaten to a pulp. This pr mak« 
t even |! ( “CK ptable to the ¢ l, as it 
moduces a sweeter tasting product You 
in all ull that the rusnea trawberr\ 
much s\ ter than the whole r No 
. ir sh 1 be added. Milk or cream may 
e put t if de ed t is need 
to id that the banana 1 t never 
tand t f time after it beaten, 
the air w ken it lh banana 
‘ ent et j nid 
| ve t out thi na t 0 
\ wn \ ld so \ S et has 
to be uarded s ( erlo 
ttack of flu left a tendencv to acid 
\V] | ¢ xt ’ ¢ } ) ¢ 
pet I tute the n la i 
H Iso fruit fe ! kf t ever 
! t int t the effect of the acid 
{< nit Cr? a 


Should be Given Gradually 


When one thinks of the me liet of 
; t \ ],] 
\ a ‘ id ¢ t 111 
that t tendency is to @1\ n exce f 
ereal and its to supplement the milk 


hing, never 


nge juice given the baby, 
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he usually has an acid-forming diet. It is 
not advisable, however, to introduce the 
banana into a diet suddenly. As with any 
new food, a very small amount should be 
given at first and then the feeding increased 
to the desired amount. 

If a child tires of the raw bananas, or 
if ripe fruit cannot be had, the cooked 
banana will be found very acceptable. In 
its raw state, the mashed banana may be 
beaten in with soft custard or chilled with 
some milk in a frozen dessert, or beaten in 
with warm oatmeal or any cereal. The 
banana may be cooked to make a palatable 
dish by adding it to the baked custard mix- 
ture before it is cooked, or, if eggs are not 
desired, by baking it in the oven with a 
small amount of milk. Bananas are also 
often placed in a baking pan without peel- 
ing and cooked slowly in the oven unti! the 
skin turns black and the pulp is very ten 
ler. Then a strip of skin may be removed 


and the cooked fruit scraped out and served 


warm or cold. Orange juice is o 
with baked bananas. But, p 
bananas (as well as other foods) 
skillet when feeding them to 

t 


please don’t consider banana frit 
nay be a good food for lult 
no place in a child’s diet 


[I might add again at the 


emphasis as to the cating of 


1. Select ripe bananas 
nor hard banana 
sidered). 

2. Mash the banana very t 


3. lake into account its 


when planning the ren 

meal, remembering it 

starch content than the | 
4. Serve bananas raw p 


cooked in some manner « 


the skillet. 
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Cassandra and |~(Continued rom page 304) 





cream which he could invent on the spur 
of the moment. 

He complied. Cassandra folded her 
drawing-paper. She and I strolled to the 
chemist’s. We unfolded the drawing-paper 
before his astonished lineaments, and asked 
him to make the cream. When, later, we 
received the drawing-paper back from him, 
together with a microscopic pot of cream, 
it bore his beautiful blue visa, ‘‘ Henry 
Webb, M.P.S. (etc. etc.), West Bexhill.”’ 
Cassandra had paid only fourpence half- 
penny for this—for the cream, that is 
and was blithely happy 

We have continued to present the draw- 
ing-paper passport to astonished chemists. 
Cassandra now has twenty-nine delightful 
visas. 

Last week, on our way to visit Aunt Her 
mione Anne, we changed trains at Folke 
stone We had fifteen minutes’ to wait. 
Cassandra suddenly whispered: “I'd love 
a Folkestone chemist’s visa! ”’ 

We dived into a handbag for her passport. 
We flew We jerked open the passport, 
with a papery “‘bang!’’ before the face of 
an astounded chemist We pleaded for 
cream. He leapt to make it. He applied 
his visa. We flew back 

Our train had whistled, actually was mov 
ing by inches, when we reached the plat 


$10 





form. We were thrust into 
carriage—a totally t 

then Cassandra shricked: ‘* M 
It had fallen on to the 7 


Folkestone l a tam < 
port trench pe I en 
was one—a_ soldier] 
on the platform ( 
appealed both to } 
professional instine Non 
le the vital import 
¢ msequent ti | 

Passe-POR’ ce YAM 
indignant! fur 
had got rid of u 
to ct he lat t 


ran, and handed it to ( 

courteous ‘* VoilA, ma ! 
Cassandra had learn 

say ‘‘many thanks” in French 

the words really well 


vasped sweetly, adm 


IDLY 
The courier saluted 
Then we sank into our love 
seats, and Cassandra bre 
her passport seemed wondert 
what had happened And t 


dered whether anyone had 
modest luggage into the train 


‘Bien des  remer-r-r-rciements!’ 


The Re-union 


of the Churches 


Five Years of Progress 
By 
Arthur Page Grubb 


At the opening of ancther year the problem of the relationships of the 


Churches to one another is on many hearts. 


[VIZ years ago, 
QuIvER, I « 


r¢ 


| 
momentum which the 


Great War imparted 
Christian Unity. TI 


acted upon the Chur 


r other accident wi 
of the passengers in 
for fifty miles of eas 


each other with tacit 


This article briefly relates 


the present position of the Re-union issue. 


in the pages of THE 
‘w attention to the 
shock of the 
to the movement for 
1e titanic struggle re- 
ches as a breakdown 
ll unloose the tongues 


a railway carriage who 


y travelling have eyed 
suspicion. 


As memories of those poignant days re 


cede, their forces of 


down, 


impulsion have died 


Happily, however, the movement 


towards union has suffered no serious loss of 


momentum; new im} 
other 


wrlcn 


quarters—not 
closer knowled 


sentation of the fait 


embrace the whole t1 


Made Him Shy 
Quill r-Couch in 


x ’ 
the story of Scotsn 
\rmy meet . t 
ad of pe t ( 
1 nnouncing t it 
umanly peaki 
lew extremist n ¢ 
1 ventures to mn 
} 


Men see more lear] 
Its own 


ontribut 
task of solvine t 


problems confront 


the decay of hom: 


sulses have come from 
least the realization 
ce brings, that no pre 


h or method of Church 
rovernment is com} 


yrehensive enough to 
ith, 


ne of his books, tells 
who, at a Salvation 
tening to a bench 
: ’ 1 
t a reasonable shyn« 
is past life had been, 


perfect. Except for a 


very camp, no one to 


lake such extravagant 


denomination. 
that each Church has 
to make to the common 


almost overwhelming 
modern Christendom 


ife, the loss of rever 


ence, the neglect of the spiritual life, the 
breaking-down of traditional moral re 
traints, nd the pen hostilitv to religion 
manifested hy the leaders of the advanced 


A Significant Step 
But that the reactions of the War upor 


the posit on of the ( 
exhausted is seen hn 


are not entirely 


two sienificant appoint 
VI 


ments in connexion with the British Army. 
During the progress of the War chaplains 
were appointed and promoted by merit and 
their service record irrespective of their de 
nominational attachment; and it was not 
uncommon to find a Nonconformist padre 
as Senior Chaplain exercising unquestioned 
authority over Anglican and Roman Catho- 
lic chaplains in his Division or Corps area. 

When at the close of hostilities the Chap- 
laincy Department was reorganized, and new 
lrawn up, objected 
that under the new régime a non-Anglican 


regulations someone 


might become Chaplain-General. \ high 
official in the War Office replied that this 
possibility had been deliberately envisaced, 
and that the Armv’s anxiety was to gece the 


best possible man for the job. The effect f 


the new point of view was seen in 1925, on 
the resignation of Bishop Taylor Smith. 
His successor, the Rev. Alfred Jarvis, be- 
gan his ecclesiastical career as a Weslevan 
minister, though he subsequently took 


Anglican Orders; and the new Deputy 
Chaplain-General is the Rev. Owen Spencer 
Watkins, C.M.G., C.B.E.,a Weslevan mini- 
ster who has spent the whole of his twenty 
nine vears’ ministrv in Army work. Shortly 
after this appointment was made effective, 
His Majesty sealed the roval approval of 
this step by making Mr. Watkins an 
honorary chaplain to the Kin the first 
time on record that such a position has 
held by a minister outside the Fstal 
Churches of Fneland and Scotland. 


Re-union in Canada 
The most signal instance of the drawing 





togcther of Churches of different omina- 
tions has taken place not in this ntrv, 
but in Canada On June 11, n 
Toronto, three great currents of religi 

f in the Dominion—the Presbyter 
Methodist, and Congregationalist Chur he 
the United ( h of Canada. Seven thou- 
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sand representatives of the three uniting vember, 1924, the Property and End 
bodies met in the Arena, Toronto’s monster ments Bill became law in July, 1925. ’ 


] 


auditorium, and watched in reverent silence eeneral effect of this Act that the f 





the three heads of the Churches sign the and properties of the ¢ S 
covenant written upon sheepskin  parch will be in the Church’s ow | t 
ment. The new Church starts its career unfettered disposal, free from any co 


with over 800,000 members, and compre by the State or the civil ints, o1 
hends 3,809 Presbyterian churches, 4,797  terference by heirs or other outside 
Methodist churches, and 165 Congregational 

iurches. Removing the Main Obstacles 


This movement has been consummated In the opinion of a vast majority of S 
with a remarkable degree of agree-_ tish Free Churchmen, the passing of t 
ment, only 703 Presbyterian and og _ two Acts has removed the main ol 
Congregational churches contracting out separating the Church of Scot 
and maintaining their denominational in United Free Church. The next st 


dividuality. The first Moderator of the cided by the United Free Church A 
United Church is Dr. Pidgeon, who held a in Mav, 1925, is to obtain the ent 





similar office in the former Presbyterian presbyteries and conegregat t 
Church. As an example of how the appetite their decisions will be report t 
for union comes with eating, Dr. Pidgeon sembly in the Spring of 
has recently stated that this remarkable and taken upon them. If the \ 
unprecedented amalgamation had been pre onsider flicient 
ceded by no less than nineteen union move advance, the next step in } vi 
ments in the three Churches concerned, each the drafting of a b 
of these unions helping on the larger move Church: jointly. | 
ment which succeeded them Already eves have to be submitted to t 
are being tentatively directed to the possi- congregations for tl 
bility of a further movement which would union can take plac | liest 
join in wedlock the Anglicans and _ the then, at which t ! 
United Church; and the possibilitv of suct mated is about three vear 1 But 
a consummation has not been left out of it will me bout 
mind in drawing up the constitution and exists, for t ] ler f hoth ( 
doctrinal standards of the United Church. live to the fact that onl 
f their f tne 

The Position in Scotland laree number « 

In British church organization the most small count 3 
conspicuous instance of union is that of the of the populo , of we a 
Presbyterians of Scotland. The project of side. and el 


re-union between the Established Church 
and the United Free Church was accepted by Among the Methodist Churches 
both General Assemblies as long ago as While t ut t t] f 
1919. But to meet the situation and to give from the ] 





the Church of Scotland the necessary free mong the thre Met t 
dom to deal with matters of endowment and Great Britain ! I 
church property, islation had to be are ae aes eS: 
secured, and this has led t ynsiderabk Weslevan Methodist ( 
delay. The Church of Scotland Act, passed record the view that t] 
in 1921, paved the way by securing for the a serious effort t 
Church of Scotland absolute freedom in the of Methodism \ 
spiritual control of its own affair The United Methodist, cove 
Act becomes operative only when the membre n of = A | 
Church has adopted the nine Articles of een follow 
the Act, and the de nm to make t for the n t 
mal acceptance will me before the pre 1 constitution for t ; 1 
byteri luring 1926 lo make the richt Chu All the 1 
recognized by the Act of 1921 operative in) Churc! ve b 
tne ealm of fir f t V“ t the ¢ } 
necessary \fter some delay, ed } the — 
idden dissolution of Parliament in No ea eee - & 





THE RE-UNION OF THE CHURCHES 





] 


sur of union, with in Belgium, between the aged Cardinal 


ties; the Primitive Mercier and certain members of the Roman 





) for union and o2 Church, and representatives of the Anglo 
iwainst; and the United Met rodist uffrage Catholi party, ead 1 by Lord Hal tax \ 
wa for and 67 - vinst. The percent tain myst enshrouds these “conver 
age of individual vot In tavour f uniwn ations’ at Ma es In the account of this 
ts the three Churches varied between 70 per episode, which Lord Halifax has since pub- 
nt. and 75 per cent In the Wesleyan lished, he ascribes the origin of the “con- 
Church the percentage against union was versations” to a visit which he made to 
under 30 per cent. These figures were re Malines in order to pay his respects to the 
ported to the Conference of the three eminent ecc] istic who played so honour- 


dies meeting last mmer, with the result able and important a part in the Great War. 





at a definite ommendation of the idea 
union Was voted i large majority in Towards Rome ? | 
each i and the q tion whether the Che genera ( 
tim vad arrived f ipplying to Parlia t a meeting of 250 Anglican Bishops at 
ment fo KE nabline \ct eae referred t Lambeth in 1920 it was decided to address | 
the District Svnod In the opinion ofa te to the Christian world a sort f encyclical 
serve favourable to union, this mean which would constitute an appeal in favout 
that nd the most favourable circum of Christian on, a numbe f the pa 
tances—-and the pposition especiall t vant esoived to ek an inte ew with 
ne Wesk y till potent force Cardi 1M ( Phese representatives of 
n not be consummated earlic tha \ng Cathbol pinion included Bis Lop 
3 UE S Ro t \\ Perks, Bart., (,ore, the p ts Lop ol rruro 1D } 
ect named te two vears ecarlic Kidd, Warden of Keble College With the 
r the event for \ ‘ mas so lor and sent or the \1 Dis p ot Cant yury 
( ter trir t went to M es, and there met a num 
her of prelates and priests of the Roman | 
American Methodism ymmunion. O the barest of statements 
With t ent tal tenden f Britt een allowed to transpire ( g 
Methodism 1 ted the movement Chie aract 1 out n f£ these 11scus 
etwe the eat div ) The \ yp of n " las 
\me n Meth n \ Plan of Unificat ted t t ) i@ht mens nearts 
Dp nal proved nearly tw ( er tovect i stim ted t l t and 


lp 1 1 1 it with practi { nmin B in September, 1925, de- 
t 1 thee Methodist lp op ired tnaat uuld say that the vere 
( South ive tine n e than the ( | mut wit the n de re ning to 
ttut lon t \t the pre t cement d that agreement was, in 
: t } n »e 7 innual and la Tact ea ea t yin pl { the \<« n 
to Lonl ‘ ‘ f the two Churche ot Trent The great obst e was the 

e seems t ‘ t t that the p tio the P icy The An ( 
inevides fot the comins somebe nized that the rights of the Pope wer 
the two Commu nder a common name iperior t t e of Bishops, but they 
1 wit 1 mmo lv of bishops will be attirmed that ( t rt tne latte were 
epted by t Nort ( rch In the 1 Divine ( In this lav the whole 
» t I ( " position will tt t\ F onve t10 were to b 
t rut at t expected to be med To t tatement Bishop Gor 
: enouga t 1 t union opposed ilified denial tating 
M VILL two t t urrent hav that t ( ( tion of the Roman and 
manitest themse »the main stream of \nglica comn ) pon t t the 
\ngl tho t e expal » of the Trident W yt l not 
\n Cat I t h tro! eed | ot even dad ed t 

mulated the di 1 the part of t Matlin 

ection of the Estab 1 ¢ , 1 to expl ’ Phere ‘ the evelatior en le. 
the possibilities of ut with Rome | e matt But m t least 

ire tound expre on 1 the mmer of fer, by t eral attitude, that the p 
924, IN a rema le meetine at Malin licipant t des came away from 
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Malines with trong impression that a 
definite step had been taken in the directior 
of union 


Anglicans and Nonconformity 


Meanwh 2. what of the elation between 
the Anglican nd the Free Churchmen of 
this country For me years past the ib 
ject has bee unde 


Conference otf thela epresentative of the 
kestablished ( huren id r the Fede ) 
Council of the Evangelical Free Church 
Phis inqui Vi 1 the stat t 
Free Church ministry, the question of the 


epise pate, 
Churches to « 


are in fellowship in other parts of the 
world, the problem nnected with the 
upton between Chu nd State and the 
safeguarding of the evaneelica p inciple 

of the Reformation \t the close of Sep 
tember memoran wer ed the Com 
mittee, and the op expressed that 
the consideration f these varion top 

having beet ( ! ided, the time rad 


arrived for the joint 


its activitie unt the Chu ( represented 
on the Conference iG Ve the ueEecest ) 
made bv the Committe ireful study. 

An exam t restior OW 
that t ( ma } lem present them 
ely fo t fore ( ne <« 
ni ) m™ ) ‘I ( m 
th ler t tance ! The 
question of Free Ch Ord | 
| piscopat | The Ii stabl ent 

With respect to the third point, the diffi- 
Wty does not appear vers 1 I | t 
union embraced a vority of Enelish 
Christian tire ( ! f Enel d mi t 
17 ready t pt od tion ot t 
elat t the Stat t the Fre 
Ch ‘ m I ] 1 econ le 
their attit f th rospect « 
eally National ( the | ted Free 
Chu rors t i ire iv done 1 7 
inalogo t | 


On the ( ] t ( ‘ ‘ nterest 
ni‘ ug t | rwaid t 
Bish pot Tr » al 1) ( vie with t 
en i} pproy | t | : % mmitt 
l ie est n 1 it ) 
formist [31.} ) ) ted wit 
area \ ) Yn { ( cot mint 
with exist! at ( | } Lepiscop 
denomination woul wose the representa 
tives it ( ed to t nsecrated 


Bishops, and they would be 


the Metropolitan ot 


concerned, using eit! 


Or me other 1g Tee orn Sue 
would exercise authorit 1] 
ministers and conere t rt 
nomination which were 

Thus, in a given area, | 
ounty, there wo ld be na 
\nelican Bishop, Weslevan, 
tional, and Baptist B D ( 
rvver his own denominatior t 


minrstrative unit 


The Crux of the 


But, of course, t] 
the question of 
Id fast to the | 
willing to admit t 
ministric posse 
icy, the annot 
aue iuthority | 
episcopal reord 
mit te! lo t 
eply that bm 
volve in n 
revi m 
terabl » 
wever, are wil 
» the line ( T 
I t eceive f 
t li ) 
preach and m t 
embs thre An 
Hlere the matt 
It iard t : 
t AI ™m de I ym 
ea 1 ome \n 


nida ri¢ 1 be 1 
le ip l , 3 1 
to pract i] 1 
t lan I the 
Ley mt ! 
neaged 
i! ed Ch 
eed ve ‘ 


nion he ‘ t 
t ‘ ( 1 
) , ext ” t 
eT e |i 
{ p)ypoe 
t nt eve 
fi t inion 1 em 
ent 151 m ! 
i the mino 


Situatio 
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Shings that Matter 
by Rev ARTHUR PRINGLE 


LIFE’S TUNNELS 


. T } . PF | ] } ’ | 
CAN claim no credit for the title. It Somehow, they manave to skim the sur 














i) 


V iil « C > 
Was sent to me in a newspaper cutting, face of things and jeg along fairl m 
with the suggestion that it might prove  fortably; but these are not the people who 
1 good subject for an article: and I con- inderstand the truest and finest meaning 
fess it made an immediate appeal to me. of life. The men and women who reall 
for in this life tunnels very much “mat achieve something, who go all t and do 
ter,” and there is no getting away from their best, are t e who have not shirked 
them, much as one would like to. Even the tunnels on their travels. 
te the hardened traveller, going through a 
tunnel brings an uncanny feeling and a Sympathy that Comes from 
ense of helplessness as he is whirled along Experience 
the darkness without being able to see Think of the people you rub shoulders 
where he is going \nd life is full of with in the linary course of the day’s 
experiences like that yund, and \ almost tivel\ | 
only for this reason, tunnels are worth tell the “tum ’ people from the others 
writing about Héwever uncongenial, they Depth, sensitiveness, response to t fine 
re so manifestly in the inevitable order of | touches and appeals--vou only find these 
things that it is as well to look at them — fitfully and unsatisfyingly in men who have 
vith some closeness to see how they fit in ulways kept aboveground and in the sun 
with any reasonable philosophy of life. light There is no true, endearing light 
What, for example, has religion to say on the face of anyone who has not lived 
bout them? Are they just a blot and a part of time in the darkness. 
isance, or do they play a beneficent part NO man, whoever or whatever he ma 
1 the general scheme of things: be, ever gets there, in the way of helping 
ethers, unless he has had the tunnel expe 
A Question of Necessity enc Preacl lave never had a keen 
lhe first thine that strikes one is the thrust at one their weaknesses t 1 the 
DV1O1 necessity ot tunnels very wise ynplaint some vea aco yt a tamous 
an will count them “all in the d lawyer, that thev too often s; in tl 
ich ind will that, unl he j ‘ r s thoueh bt was 
v1 to » thro 1 then " hfe on t eX ly ait it tI t tent nd 
A oO lisap] it ffair The pe 1 all p , It 1 nificant 
on who went to one of the great London hat the m ( et t snow t 
Taliway stations and bareained for “no ner live of those preach l 
tunne When he took his ticket, would eall ind deeply counted, we find that 
d that not many routes were open to him they went t 1 many tunnels on ther 
Many of th places he most wanted to visit road to the | t Robertson, of Brighton, 
ould be barred to m, and he would 1 classic example, and ther m 
Ve to reconcile I f to missing most ( 
{the loveliest country in Britain \nd how 1 t n \ ol 
And this, of low the road of nti-t | t 1d vent ) 
fe is made Phere a weople who kno { travell 
ve itt about t t els of depre ! 
aditiculty « trouble Lit has been ove! eek t t 
1 to them, and most of their journe orking a » expe n t 
been in’ the open ind sunshine. ti with little Oo ap t result 
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Then, one day, when all this dark time has kindly understanding ar 
seemed so much waste, a sudden emergence’ heip that makes them f1 
into the light, and the long tunnelling that, apparently, nothing 
period proves itself worth while. given them 

Certainly, there is a great deal of that I know the sort of 
sort of thing in the life of us all. Some- talking is exposed to. It 
times it is the sheer m tony and seeming with the “all for y« 


futility of our work There we are at it, comfort, which is as facil 


or 
°o 


day in and day out, and so little to show _ it is hard to live up to 
fer it. For most of us, there is no escaping more in it than that. He 
that particular tunnel. The first and last of pious platitudes, 


iesson that life urges on us is to put our demonstrable fact. Goir 


be-t into our work, and, if we can achieve ical analogy, we know 
the miracle, to put some music into, it the limitations and dep 
ven when it seems no good. TVaking every nel that drive us in on 
thing into account, that is perhaps the us thinking with a de] 
} I § ] 
hardest and most pe tent demand that which we should not 
life makes on most wf us. Our work, of Darkness at least mean 


whatever kind it happens to be, is, of traction. There not 
course, the centre of our lives: if our spirit hold of around us; so, 
fail there, the failure must react on everv- wide, we go deep, and w 


] that most mat 


thing else. Here, as in I 
ters, we are, indeed, saved by faith, bv have gone undiscovered t 


esources and Pp ibilitic 
believing that what we can see is not half It is in such moment 
so important as what is hidden from us. William James 1 t 
all living below o 
Avenues that Light life yoes on unev 
We go a step farther in what may be’ we do our work, e 
called the tunnel-philosophy when we re 
flect how often this phase of human experi p bly, that we 








ence is not only necessary, but actually ttle dreaming that, 
beneficent. For it is sheer fact that these of tre res and m™ 
moral tunnels have again and again proved bottom of our oceat | 
not merely avenues to light, but makers time for our treasure 
and intensifiers of it. Many of the world’s as the sun shines we 
greatest benefactors have done their finest diving. 

achievements while actually in the tunnel 

Recall one or two instances. The tunnel of Songs in the Night 
blindness: Milton’s “Paradise Lost”: the Reflect on this in al] tl! 
tunnel of imprisonment: Bunyan’s “Pil- it becomes a fact of t 
erim’s Progress”; the tunnel of bereave It means, really, tl 
ment: Mrs. Josephine Butl work for the element out of lif 


girlhood and womanhood of I-ngland many, if not most, 
Look into our own more ordinary lives, Account { it as we 


and there is something of the same kind built that the best 

On a railway journey a tunne eems waste nd the star <eep t 

of time. You can’t look out of the wi darkne Her 

Gow, or read, or, with n atisfaction, to take the journey 

talk And that is how things appear to afraid of the tunnel 

shape in daily life when we are goit But there one ti 

through the tunne of disappointment or to fo t: oon t 
iflering. It 1] ! 1 n wful l lo st 

waste. But is it? Haven’t vour dark tim ‘ pe and gi pt 

taught you something, helped to make a f the darkne t 

man of you, given \ 1 ITARE nd bac] liev t E 

bone? The friends w ve me t most t least, we must t 

to me are those w) ve known somethin th For time 

of tunnels in their experience; and the wh we have t 

have come out of the darkness with a though the best things 





when, for the moment, there is nothing for 
our faith to take hold of, there is alway 


mething for our hands to do. And it 1 
that same “doing” that carries us through 
the darkness nearer and nearer the blue 


sky and the sunshine 


Much hangs on our keeping this in mind. 


pointment are only 


cowardly and selfish when, without putting 


For misgiving and disap 


up a real fight against them, we let them 
beat us and eet on top Perhaps some of 
mv readers are in one f life’s tunnels at 


this moment; and, as they think over what 
I have written, they only wish they could 
feel that thev will come into the light 
rain But t ble eoes On and on, 
d r d show no sien of ever 
ymi to an We all know some 


t ] : : 
we can cneer our 





selves with the reminder that tunnels have 

way of ending ; ldenlv as thev begin, 
We are carried into them before we know 
where we are: and, just as we think thev are 


ever going to end, we find ourselves once 
ore breathine the fre h air and oa rine 





on stretch of open ntrv. 

In mmarv, it comes to this: life’s tun 
nels e necessarv if we are to have a 
that is wort invthineg No t ’ 

t evel id erv tunnel can tea 
t we must be | the better for when 

we me out again int th lavlicht 
New Year Possibilities 
And it all eain lded force and appro 
teness ym t fact that we now st 1 
I l ) lities of 1 ney 
It m \ idmitted that 
nie 1 to eeting I 1 tim 
red lut \ Hlappv New Year S 
I t wea t ) vinci : “Hap 
| pure le, not what an 
of k to yr is it what m 
! MN 1 nent really desire 
Ssomenow M that way na 
e are ve ninter Ipte 1 run of 
S lappine : 2 take away tl] 
ind r pine With 2 t 
id Zard and { Che other k | 
of thir too sn t 1 itisfvin \ll 
{ time, n I erent wavs Wwe 
\ ut f lif 1 that we cannot vi 
thout ri ind cou ( 
90, 1f it is to have nv force and evoke 
thrill, our New Year wish must have 
rve d blood t We mast give it 
to each other as t] rh we remembered that 
the ye travel] t to be entire 
Or even main mooth roads nd 
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under fair skies. Tunnels are waiting fot 
us and waeknown country. It is this latter 
that makes so many people draw back --the 
fact that we know not what a day, to sav 
nothing of a vear, may bring forth. The 
unknown is always, to an extent, the un- 


canny. 


Ready for the Unknown 

Yet, while this has its awesomeness, it 
is in reality something to be thankful for. 
[t is good for us that we do not know 
what is to happen to-morrow, or to-day, or 
the next minute. We simply couldn’t sta 
it. No man could see the full revealing 








face of the future and live. And, besides, 
there is, after all, somethine stimulating in 
uncertainty, Just as it is often said of 
rames that their charm is in their “glorious 
ncertainty,” so it is with life. There is 
ymething exhilarating in not knowing what 
will happen next. If monotonous success 
is lulling us into dangerous complacency, 
or if pe tent failure is taking the heart 
ut of us, in elt r ise there 1s tne sharp 
t eminder that what \ ll tl 
k” may turn at v moment Phat. at 
t hould keep us adlize 
Not least, there is the irtenin t that 
t lays fold the secrets é re, 
) low, made lv to mect them VW 
w not what ming; but, whe td 
me, our streneth is our day, and we 
ver a stranee power of rising to the 
‘ yn. So let us start with courage and 
re th s ] e of li t.ini | 
, 
sje 
The Quotation 
We are he C 2 fa th }? rt t p { ; f pl wt¢ 
t ta t? 772 f 4 Cc? Le 1 t ai O , 
1d is not a spectacle; iw ts a field of 
ttle hon which a ha -m their hearts 
lave justice, heauty, and holt z hound 
whether ? I 7 Jers av col dte ,, CONT? rors 
mrt) 4 lay their part. —MAZZINI 


se 
THE PRAYER 

HIEFAVENLY FATHER, the unseen com- 

panion of our life, give us faith and eager 
expectancy as we begin this fresh stage of our 
journev. Take from us all fear of the unknown 
and teach us how to wrest treasures from the 
darkness. As the days come and go, may we 
find that each is laden with happy opportunity 
and enriching experience; and, when the vear is 
ended, may our best hopes be more than 
fulfilled. 








Children—and 


umbers 


SAW a little boy on the village green 


the other day counting—or trving to 
count—the number of aeroplanes pass 
ing overhead. “One, three, two, five, 
four,” he murmured, evidently delighting 
in trving to apply his very rudimentary 
Number-knowledge to some practical pur 


pose. His father, who was with him, roared 
with laughter. Nine, eleven, eight, 
twenty ves, there are twent aeroplanes,’ 
he mocked. The Id looked at him for 
a moment, puzzled. This was not his idea 
of twenty aeroplane Actuallv, there 


ve.) Then contentedly: 
Evi 


up 


were f 
“Ves, twenty 
felt that 
be right 


he said 
aeroplanes . 


lently he 


whatever a grown said must 


Lack of Intelligence 


This is rather an extreme in tance of 
ack of intelligence in dealing with a 
child; but there is no doubt that most 


find the tiny 
Ive the puzzles 


grown-ups are inclined to 
hild’s first 


of Number rather amusing. Perhaps it 
is because we ourselve ire unable to 1 
ceive of a world in which Numbe las 1 


existence that we find the ild’s 

so entertaining: but whateve ou ex 
cuse, we certainly ought to be careful not 
thoughtlessly to mix hi ideas ibout 


Number. 


An Important Matter 


This is important, in the first place, be 
cause the child’s future succe n= life 
depends in many ways upon his grasp of 
mathematical processes It i mpossible 
to enter any univ ty without passing 

elimin \ ‘ im tio ite fairly 
ign t urd, n I the t Be e 
tnis 18 a omy} oO biect, the iild vy ho 
| bad at mathemat licapped 
throue t hi In the mun 
lane matte t life, too, ¢ nentary mathe 
matical ilit is of t reatest import 

nce SO Iten we leet A man Oo woman 
who, although quit ntelligent in other 
wavs, is “no good at unt Yet, ui 

less one can keep account n a business 
like fashion, it is quite imp ble to n 


Mathematics for Three- 
year-olds 
By 
Muriel Wrinch 


age money properly And extravagance: 
and disorderliness in expenditure is one of 
the most freque nt caus ot unhappines 
in the home. 


Making Mathematical Dunces 


It is important, therefore, eve trom the 
practical point of view, that we ould de 
our best to help the lild { me t set 
his feet firmly on the road to a ht u 
lerstanding of Numbe Ey ) eat 
miportance is it from t logical 
point of view Pract every j 
a Ne to grasp N imber-proc { Tairiv e% 
if his developing int t Numbe 
Cle Z at the richt 20) t nd treat 
the right way. Mathemat neces, 
Margaret Drummond | 
"Th Psvchology and Teaching of Nw 
ber,” “are made, not b { wt 
child at the outset that we expect m 
be good at Number, since nearly eve 

in be if he = r We I \ 
p> wlogical trend of levelopment 

elp him to m c ( f t] Nur 

lee he m q ] 
play, we il] find tends t 
to add and bt t & 
weigh and m ’ t ' 

earn to walk at 1 t t e « 
1eve iment S) ] 
S( 1} with a good t clement 
principles underlying arithmetic, and 


life will be n ea 
aqnence 


We must remember, too, that Numb 


an ademi ibject We \ t t 
to acquire from t tset eptive att 
rd less y> man ld 


th them ull, t t f 
lifficult, and these y 
ttitude to work of 

in tt fe But t | » ft 


Ipprer ttit ide tow thy — + 


knowlede« 


A Natural Interest in 
In the a 


points 1 out that t 


Learning 


e oT 


e child’s interest 


we Ca 
wks 

WY | 
first ve 


doe 


Number, 
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at 
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his 


lif 


it 


most 


baby, 


turally turn to 
ided] 


de 


even 


Vy 


Wn 


t 


urn 
the 


learns to distinguish 


hetween one and two, between many and 
Che ! 


knowledge 


Tew, 


} 
( 


vild 


the 


Number, 


rms. 


ill 


t 


ot 


two oe nerallv 


preter 


t 


1 


four 


kes 


a 


has 


sweets 


natural 


reason 


subject. 


to 


tor example, 


IS no 
ns on. the 
test use 
l laudab © 
knowledee of 


or ment aeve 
s, he will mere 
lea ast \\ 
mother is d 
) } 
l I ‘ 
stan t 
is mother’ mi 
prisin ( 
I tupid w 
What he 1 
. ] 
‘ i 
( d, tl 
{ t 1 < 
‘ t . * t 
} }! ] 4 
lat VV t 
t } f 
ie Nart 
malit 
rl t ir 
nt ] 
e mriy 
to talk 
ot Ww ¥ 
m Ihe 
lif Do t 
f ' . 
£ hr, j j 
a wit 
elementa 
ee , 
CT t 
— 1 
| 
, I 


ww i 
oranecs 


vet 


lopment te know 
ly he bewildered 
quality in the 
ecting hi tte? 
e. Oo! hape, o1 
what? He tries 
an ng and can 
een to ol! 
) he fails to 
m he trusts, evi 
find quite ea vi? 
1 | ha a! = | 
f what three and 
en the “]e “.”" 
, because it 
e knows at pre 
| g a pleasant 
hecomes merely 
ons are out of 
t Iwavs beit 
f life. <As tl 
leart Numb 
Then he 
learned applied 
two pieces of 
thre nay av to 
ntal picture of 
butt *Tlav 
Bah et 

aot t tho 

\ r reep i 

earn \ 

that 


not 
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lec 
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to 


Number, 
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have 


mee, 
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arrived 
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CHILDREN- 
** One, twe three, four, 
Mary at the cottage door. 


live, six, seven, eight, 


ating cherries off a plate.” 

\ ft earin t mie sc 
the child lear to ] e the numb 
elg nt » the t ( rhe o 
about the ha elps him in the sa 


“Ten Little Nigger Boys” 
The rhyme about the “Ten Litt] 
Boys,” that every child loves, 


\ simp] exercise in subtraction 
rt nother of the te fingers, repre 
ie the little 1 disappears, 1 

time we e one ttle nigger th le 

This play with the fingers, which 
to come naturally to every mot} pl 

with he by, sti ites the child t 

Nj mie n ¢ t ct ] rie ts ] 
ime wt tt p es to 1 
his little p t t home one 

tw tile, t little pigs 

tarts the | mn inting 
1 toe Phi ymes the stage of 
eve { I th mutt ) on one’s 
the steps to t front door, the toys 
table, the patt nt floor 
It ve te tine to note tl 
lild tends to ke, from t first 
t t idea of Numbe Ile begin 
i! h f rers ‘ nis toes, i m7 
moti without bothering to 
ne ’ mie ( ) | th » f 
lust rene t learns that o 
unt \ Nun t 
t ie ve 1 to the ¢ rr of tl 
t t nul ( 
: ay tn HH ppears to reco 
t tively that t or two doe ot 
} rit 1 t t | n 
tal ni} fen toes, he s 
more t t 1 two tor but that 
ferent thing trom saying that t 
er 1% i Live ~¢ nd. | 
lore em { t ty to introdu 
: “grees ' td : 
thi ne | e 4 
‘ of ) t D Vik 
Lone St : t C, 
te trie ld t nea 
i t { f 
\ { 
' t t 1 


AND NUMBERS 
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numbers should 
be, and naturally tends to be, entirely ab- 


whereas his ne t I 
stract, the Number-names being applicable 


} 


to any and every object, independe nt of its 


nature or its size. 


In the “ Counting Stage” 

Children in the “counting stag 
ty to count all sorts 
of things; if they are given any special 
apparatus at all, they should be given stick 


and shells, punters and beads, and en 


be given the Oppo t 


couraged to e them equally. \ child who 


is unintelligently taught often forms the 
idea that one really means one counter, or 
iwo really means two sticks, and his mer 
tal progress is hindered. The growth 

abstract thought is hampered by the con 


crete objects with which h path is strewr 
As the child begins to count with facilit 
he tends to e1 p the ybiect ne j count 


ing, to make Number-pictures. Thi 
the moment to help him to begin to visu 
alize numbers. If he gets into his mind, 
for instance, a typical arrangement of five 
and a typical arrangement of four, he i: 
likely to combine them mentally it 


typical arrangement of nine, when asked to 
add the two togethe , lar more qu klv t 
if he resorted to the old method of “count 
ing up on his fingers.” Any tendency to 
count up on the fin by the \ , sho 
instantly be checked; if the child is allowed 


two fall into such a habit, he learning t 


rely on concret bject again, instead of 
relying on abstract knowledge 

The best way to help the child to form 
visual pictures of Number is to begin to 
play card gain wit m as soon as he 
shows anv interest then “Old Maid, 


“Snap,” and Be Mvy-Ne i 1 are 
all useful in familiarizing the mind with 


the look of numl 


From th play will come another de 
velopment The hild’ eve will 
stantly rit the f ‘ t tie t of 
each ird 1 to re n thre 
num be Irom one to t i j \ ] 

it il t wit the N 
picture the | | will then quit 
ead t that o mere 
anothe and t I writ y 

. e . . . - 
. . . . 


Wal a he trac \ 
sand-paper letters 1 ( 
‘I work 1 iseful, be 
p pa y n pl iv to t 
conventio l wa 

ta ot \ ki 

n pape 
by mechanical dif tie 


Learning the Elements 


We shall find, how 





vine at the stage of wor 
vent al way, t 
icqull mor p 
] lea g the eler t 
traction in ( 
mes of a k H 
pril pi of divi 
memb« of the far 
‘ ind st x t 
the 7 o 1 
adit na tem 
bead re tat 
! 1 ind ] 
le tI tO WO 


ire ( 1 
thie t t 
e out the wts t 
up m t 
t repeat t 
" t nd 
the t 
m nd \ 
out the ta ‘ 
ld 
i id 
r lo 4 n 
est to -t 
It \ { 
{ ( te 
| i 
I N l 
{ if 
to | 
; embe M ) 
Mathe it 
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#4 OVALTINE’ 
i RUSKS 
. ‘A More appetising 


easily digested, and 


{ uch more nourish 
- ing than ordinary 
¥. 

1 biscuits 


rusks or 
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Afraid to cross the road! Startled at sudden 
noises! Unable to enjoy a good night's rest ! 
Signs of nervous strain and brain fag. 

And why ? Simply because you are not supplying to 
your system a sufficiency of those nutritive food elements 
which restore and rebuild the cells and tissues of the 
brain and nerves. Your daily dietary is lacking in 
those essential food elements. 

* Ovaltine "’ is the food you need. It will benefit you as 
it does the many thousands of regular users who attribute 
their sound and healthy nerves to the simple and in- 
expensive daily habit of drinking delicious ** Ovaltine.”’ 
But it must be * Ovaltine.’” This supremely restorative 
tonic food beverage is not a haphazard amalgamation 


of food-stuffs. The vital food elements, including all 
the essential vitamins, are present in scientifically correct 
proportions. Nothing could be added to “* Ovaltine” 
which would make it more perfect and complete. 

The process of manufacture — exclusively used for 
** Ovaltine ""—extracts from Nature's tonic foods, malt, 
milk and eggs, the nutritive elements needed to restore 
depleted nerve tissue and to replac e lost energy. These 


are highly concentrated and rendered so easy of digestion 
that every particle is absorbed into the system. 

Make ** Ovaltine ” your daily beverage. It will give you 
the power to work well, sleep well and keep well. 
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TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 





Builds-up Brain, Nerve and Body 
Sold by all Chemists at 1/6, 26 and 4/6 
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P349. Sy. 
NS It is economical to purchase the larger sized lins. 
Nh. a. siti se 
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Choose 


(Cadburys 


the chocolates 


with delicious 
centres 


made at 


Bournville 





CARNIVAL 
KING GEORGE 
ARGYLL 
REGATTA 


and many other 
assortments 

















See the name “Cadbury” on every piece of chocolate 
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PRICES 


he CASTLE NIGHT a 
“ of the night are 


very real to your little 
ones. Give themsweet 
dreams by leaving a 


Light 








Price's Night 


to cheer them 








COX’S 


INSTANT POWDERED 


GELATINE 


REQUIRES NO SOAKING 


Dissolves instantly in warm water 


FOR MAKING THE DAINTIEST JELLIES 
CREAMS, BLANC-MANGES, RICH 
SOUPS, AND GLAZING COLD MEATS 
COX'S GELATINE BESI 


Sold in Packets, 4/3, 2/4 & 1/3 
BY ALL HIGH-CLASS GROCERS 


IS THE 


3d. in stamps to 


J. & G. COX, LIMITED 


(Dept. 1), 


Send for Sample and enclose 


GORGIE MILLS, EDINBURGH. 














Problem 
Pages 


A Difference in Social Position 
S an acute difference in 
tion a likely obstacle to happiness in 


marriage? 


social posi- 


question by a Richmond 
1ces do not 
\ but 
My father is a pro- 


differer 
matter as much as they used to matter, 
ssional man, and the man who has aske¢ 
what the 
so many 


| 
world 
n.’ there are 
love dearly; on the 
re e little habit little 
nt that jar me, and I can 


’ 


mind how much, or how 





matter 
en, is that where there i 

erave an clement of doubt, ne risk 

uld be taken. Marriage is largely made 
p of little thing nd it requires continual 
watchfulness and tolerance to allow on 

f to be unperturbed by social failings in 

ne for whom ( ire In the case 

1 I ave ( it seems to m 


lways | 1 to endure I believe that love 


( tial to tl ppiness of any mat 
e; but love ilways enough. It 
ought to be, ten it is; but if the 
( Who writ t ne has do ton 
t q tion of ar e with a man of 
ferior ] t e « ht to \ 
both hers id t the benefit of tl 
ubt—and refuse t isk Ippine b 
n suitable I{ : : elf h 
i | ) 1 } t mv ly e y 1] 
rr l ave b 1 ent: but I do not 
( Y L prospect ppine nm aun 
ntered into with miseivin and fear 


Tired Housewives 


\ t a man to who has heen told 
by h family doct that his wife must 
ive omplet noe if ccene but wh 

not affard 
not altord to er to France o 
Italy or even to B hton for a rest 


Here is a question which, in these day 


Tired Housewives—Living Alone 
—Learning Languages 


By Barbara Dane 


of nervous strain, must often have to be 
husbands. One ich 
Writes to me fom a London suburb: 
“Our children are all growing up and 
are away at boarding-school, and my wif 
urgent domestic ties. 
children must have somewhere to 
their holidays, and for that reason I should 
have to keep the home going, and it would 


be expensive to send my wife away for any 


length of time. The real difficulty, how- 
ever, is that she does not want to be with 


whom it would be desirable for her to stay. 
I want to look after her, and thought of 
gctting extra help in the house, but the 
doctor insist 1 ‘change of scen Can 


ise where you ¢ ild both 


e together, where she would be relieved 


ill domestic worry, where your Idren 
ild cor n holiday-time, and where she 
would see new faces and get in touch with 


v people? It is a sacrifice, I 
nan who loves his home to be exiled 
leneth of time; but such a 
icrifice, IT am sure, you would cheerfully 


=) 





ke I do assure vou that there comes a 

nt in the lives of most women when the 

. ea ‘ ring meals, of cooking o 
housew k ecomes alm .s ( s 

to ft n S women do need a change 
‘ ne, lt t | it that so 
few of the 1 lave t No ewltt 
( bey” 5 ) er ho e dut even 
or eieht consecutive hours, a a man can 
, wa in the < phere work 
1 Wist 1 tak he L\ n it 
when he finds that she is suffering from 


Living Alone 
Yours, “H. K. F.,” is the problem of 


them a choice of several way of living. 
But it is only the verv exceptional woman 
who can live happily entirely alone. I 
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must confess that I do not like sur idea of 
livir ilone in a flat me distance from 
ur fi ds London is crying out f 
ervice mM f women-—-large hou 
where unf lished ro can be rented so 
that it possible t ind oneself wit! 
DPeautitul and individual possessions, but 
Where it is also possible to dine in a com 


mon hall and meet other pe ple, if one ) 
desire Unhappily, there are few ofthese 
ouses, and they are usually full. If vou 


find that, on the notion of living 


me appeals keenly th: 


us more n 
anv other way f livir | advise you 
tronely to ive a te ne It can he 
such a friend With a telephone no one 


merevency 
uch as sickness trouble, or even in the 
little ordinary problems of life, it is ual 
possible to get in t with someone by 
telephone; but to 1 n so isolated a 
fashion that one not get in touch quickly 
ith friends good for neither man nor 
woman. To live wit anvone means the 
exercise of f trol and tolerance it 
means that vou must ve as well as tak 
nd that vo ( t for mutual peace 
and comfort, to low some unselfishne 
To mv mind, the rmit type of tife rally 
prin out the \ t pe ple f those 
who live so that they do not have to n 
ider others in any detail of life end 
becomins elfish and ) ttled in their 


on behalf oft ot S ( . to meet 
face one like t the end of the day's w k, 
even if it the fa I eon W » occa 
] t : —_— 
nally irritates, i { than going back 


to an empty, de late 


Expecting Too Much 
\ Manc! 1! ider write 


ter reads 


ry t 


ereat deal out ( t ( ect much f i 

es trv ! I tan i I 
ave rather « ilted it ft friend P but 
] never a m I ! { lo for me w t 
Iw Id not w ! {oO then t | 
m so iter l } t 

Well, | thin man or woma with 
vital pe malit the power to fe 
deeply, to re ) q lv, 
t look t t rthe « = nat ) 
must ne a expect m And it i 

rht to expect m I think but wro 
to be resentful 1 ted if the m l 
is not given () ul in friend ) 
5 ¢a \ f n od t mpc 
or polit n s, OF en ty, 0 n I ) 


sexual mo ity The 
ve renius for ( ) rs 
ble to show friend : ‘ t sple 
f t the ve ) p ile on 
kin 1 qualit \ 1 he 
I \nd ’ p 
D e of forn hk \ 
ept the own flesh 1 1 It 
e to find women \ ib 
t r h nds tn tire 
tives, and who erve the tat 
t add, that th \ t 


tion to se f nd p \ 
t must he mi ere t 

owin ( D ff wit \ 

Cl nd that not 

nals 1, an Sen that is 
ny kind o ery \ yn] 
not be a elf 
will find it in pat f t i 
one ot preadd t et 

] 

£ th, t that t } 

id your , — aoe 
¢ 
Recitations 

The Southampton v] | 
to sav that she would b t ‘ 
' ( t t) , \ + thy 

. rep] t t : t t 

pre ( t that t 
il} SO ft e oft ) 
heard { m ery t { t t 


A Question of Etiquette 
If the lady on whor Hed | 


t returned vs of et 
wuld forbid t ' 
nat oe : t 
to } ‘ t! ] 
r)} t f | 
t not 1) rot! 
Singing Lessons 
My di cirl, eo on with vour 
1 ind t peop 
" | 
re t net, t t t 
VO ( le t ] ) 
Ces beat oo 
tal ( 
\ nat 
{ ed oft | ad 
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Dont let it make you 


feel small — 























VIM makes you equal 
to the task 


When the pile of dirty dishes 
looks gigantic, don’t let it make 
you feel small. Vim will turn 
the giant into a dwarf. Vim 
multiplies the efficiency of your 
arm one hundred per cent. 
Sprinkle a littke Vim in the 
washing-up water or on your 
dampened cleaning cloth. See 
what a wonderful difference 
it makes. Watch it chase away 
grease and black, soot and stains, 
rust and dinginess off dishes 
and kitchen-ware. Only the 
blackest things will even re- 
quire rubbing. Put Vim to 
work in your home. 


SLE ANSEZ 




















AND ENAMELLED SURFACES | 
FLOORS & TABLES: DISHES ri 
COOKING VESSELS: COOKING | 
STOVES AND ALL KITCHEN 
UTENSILS: MAKES THEM LIKE J 


| CLEANS POTS: PANS-CUTLERY 

CROCKERY BATHS & SINKS 

| TILES: PORCELAINS- GLAZED 
1 


LEVER BROTHERS LTD, 
PORT SUNLIGHE 
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NEW: VIM WHIZZES DIRT AWAY, 


POLISHER 


* sere 








The Story the Laundry Basket Tells 8 


In what condition will your Crochet be when it 
returns from the laundry? That depends on the 
cotton. Only a cotton as reliable as Ardern’s will 
make your crochet wash snow-white. Such a pity | 
to waste time working with poor cotton. It never | 
looks satisfactory, and the washing soon tells the }}- 
story. [ry Ardern’s Crochet Cotton, which can# 
be relied on. Make your lace so good that it 
will win its cost in the new Prize Competition. 


Ardern’s 


Crochet Cotton ane 





£520 PRIZE COMPETITION is announced in Fancy Needle : Needleworh 
work Jilustrated Get a copy of No. 76 with free coupon ° 
at once, and make something which will give you pleasure : D ] ] 

® . aicrs in 
and win a prize Anyone can enter, Sold at Art Needlework : ee — 
Shops and Fancy Drapers, also at Newsagents If any : . ) ) 

! , : ncy rappers. 

difficulty in obtaining the Journal, send 3d. for a 7 to : / ancy 1 
The Northern School of Art Needlework, Ltd. (Dep ao, =i‘ waNAR SLR O@NSSO SOC TRONS 
National Buildings, Manchester. SAVE YOUR Tic KE TS. 
They may win money for you We offer £20 for ticket 
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Free yourself from HEADACHE—take 


GENASPRIN 





(The SAFE Brand of Aspirin) 


Price 2/- per bottle of 35 tablets. © Sold by ail Cher 





Sole Manufacturers: GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH 






















































Doctors China Tea is simply rfer- 
fect and fragrant China Tea with 
} ali excess tarnin§ eliminated. the 
ideal tea wethout the injurious 
elements of ordinary tea. Invalids 
ard Dyspeptics can drink it in 
safety. Ihre are three quatities 
34, 4-, and 46. 


HARDEN BROS. & LINDSAY, Ltd., 
Dept. 87A, 
30/34, Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3 























ee ed 


on big operatic lines 


is always struck me as being singularly 
ut of One I the ereatest artist 
of ou ation, Gervase Elwes, had a 





small voice in comparison with Caruso or 
with other tenors of a more robust quality; 
but there are tens of thousands who listened 
with delight to his singing, and who felt 
his death as a personal loss. In a voice, 
juality and in its expression sympathy and 
technique matter almost more than volume. 
Because you have not the makings of a 
creat s neer is no reason why you should 
not be a plea ant inver, able to give your 


’ 


I am asked again for me ideas for some 

1 of novelty at a « rch bazaar which 

s to be held in the spring. Perhaps the 
lea that was adopted by a friend of mine 


1 of charity mieht be useful. She set 

to work to bo rw t toys of by-gone days 
] ] } ai ’ »} >} 

roa tittle museum own at a churcn 
bazaar, but afterwards continued in her own 
se in aid of a favourite charity. She 


found that many people were interested, 














i 
1 glad to lend her the books, and the 
lolls, and the mes, and the toys, and 
t pictures that were found in nurserie 
Eneland twenty-five, fiftv, and even a 
1 ago Ia ns in tovs change 
in anvthine else, and the little 
m n oved most pop il An entr 
ec < shill ed, id in 
ree davs of the bazaar’s run it was visited 
about 350 people, 1 ‘ , at no cost but 
e t e taken in lecting the curi 
t littl n 1 of the chu 
1 This w to by the sale 
few t were willing t 
rt < { 1 to ( ) t\ 
\ sm int tall not often seen at 
2 t 1 | a t 1 
Many peop ) | t part w 
Spod n t. « Will 1 and Mar 
te, would ] ive a few old Wil 
] t ( t iit-cellar, « 
a lit trifle in t 
rh m< WW 1 ] 1S] he ) 
Ia wit that 7 ed 1 ( 
t . ‘ iii hee 1 
needed at hureh 1 sare af the t 
attract others beside those who attend tl 
Inlv from a « lit 


Health Records 
Y« family, “A. D.. certainh 


PROBLEM PAGES 





health; but the diseases you mention are 
not hereditary, and as your doctor tells you 
that you are “a ound as a bell,” I oul 
arry quite cheerfully were I you. All o 
us would like to be able to show a pedigree 
of good health, but how few of us could! 
Let us hope that to-day we are gradually, 


through wider knowledge and better hy- 





iene, building up cleaner bills of health 
r our children to inherit. Even so, one 
must remember that many diseases are be- 






ynd our contr 

to live as healthy a life as possible. In 
your case, assuredly, there is no reason for 
you to be afraid of marriage, though | 
agree with you that good health a point 
to be taken into consideration. However 
vou have your doctor’s word, so you sl 


be quite at ease 





Learning Languages 
A father has written to me asking advice 





on the best way f teaching hildren 
foreign language ( no 
question that the best way is to send the 


children abroad, eithe r into a fam iv, or to 


a school where there are few J] 








pupils. It is easier to lea to speak a 
foreign tone as a child than as an adult, 
1d nothing can ever replace the value of 
ending a boy or a girl to France to learn 
lrench, or to Germany to learn German. 
Languages sink into the inner conscious 
1 childhood as the rely doif learnt 

. after vears, and a year in France at t 
ee of eleven or twelve is often worth two 
three years in the twenties. I know 

people who speak foreign tongues fluent 
that were acquired in countries not visited 
( hildhood Methods of teaching 
1a 1 schools may have im 
oved t at t best they e spoken 
nly rs t periods in each week, and 


yu find boys 1 girls who ha 1 ten 
L it scho inable to keep up kind 
( nve t with a fore ner sown 


of education. Send your boy to Spain, b 
ll n And let vo l © to the 
en in } ( ’ 1 tt 1 

l ¢ { t I ) 
ent to P L ] ( ‘ \ 
t | = ent 
to Ivce t 
talk Fre { i 
F ie t of 
¢ } ‘ ] have 




















Conducted y 





The Story of a City Hospital 


Y DEAR READERS,—Neither you 
Mie: 1 would ever dream of taking a 

trip to the East End of London fot 
a change of air, let 
for tube 
from all 
been in the habit of going there for medical 


alone for open-air 
vet hundreds of 


parts of the 


rculosis, 


treatment 


sufferers country have 


help and healing for the past seventy-seven 
years It 
ind learns, as 


seems neredible; but one lives 
I discovered anew the other 
when I set off on a voyage of ad 
venture to the purlieus of Victoria Park, 
vhere is situate the City of London Hospital 
for Diseases of the Lunes and Heart 

Far removed fr limelight of the 
West End, this 


ried on its beneficent work in the most 


week, 


stentatious manner, merits a considerabl 
trom 


alleviation of 


amount of pport 


everyone concerned with the 


the woes of humanity , especially those w ’ 
are suffering from the White Scourge. 

I was agreeab \ Irprise 1 by the outward 
attraction of the thre toried building 
with a campanile in the centre and a right 
ingle wing at each end It is surrounded 
by four acre f grounds, pleasantly pro 


tected by a number of old trees, and 


ludes an all-weather tennis ¢ rt 

use of the tatl It appeal a Vern 
oas n tie 1 ’ ‘ { the ‘ 
bourhood, id it that the « 
trance rate e 7 ‘ bo | vit 





Contributions for funds should be 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. In the case of 
parcels of all kinds, please write to 
Miss Souter for an address to which 
to send them. 











The tale of how this large hospital, which 
continues to do a wo lerful work is one 


of the romance of modern philanthré pv, 
and the salient por t ist ire Wwe 


worth recapitulating here, as thev present 
many teatures 


terest. It owe it Inception to a ore 1p 
nineteen humane City men, thirteen of ther 
belo ne to tne Societ f | eT V 
were alarmed at the ( mbe 
people in the East End, and elsewhere, wh 
ffered from. disea t eart 
l It was a period of id 
ment, ¢ pled with fi | 
pear 1 to be the ) lm rent 
for the in eption of a i it Sc] ( 
Several gentlemen met on May 12, 1848 


it the London Tavern, the old hostel 
huilt on the site of the Kin 


Queen Elizabeth dined on her release fror 

the Tower. At that time there wer 

two hospitals in London exclusively for t 

t tment of chest t | W 

thre 83 mypt R a t ecent 
vned, andt IR ] t Cit f 1 

that tl pr ted 1 ’ 


qt m try 1 n | je 
r the mot \ t 
tern : that * | 

v tla leet wa I ed 

t t t n ere D 
Pe \\ t e it 

n t " 1 | ( ‘ " 
Ie ag J | | R 3 
( | ) in p ( 

the Archb ) ( t ind othe ’ 








PHOSFERINE Banishes Exhaustion 


after Breakdown and Influenza 


Miss A. Haldane 


Eagle writes: 





é6é 


TAKE this opportunity 
of telling you how won- 
derful I think your 
Phosferine is. For about 
18 months I suffered from 
Neurasthenia—the result of a 
neglected nervous breakdown 
——and was very, very ill. As 
I was just recovering I fell 
a victim to influenza with 
bronchial catarrh and was 
three months in bed, which 
left me very emaciated and 
weak. I could not walk 
a few vards without feeling 
faint and exhausted. One day I read your usual advertisement, and 
thought 1 would give Phosferine a trial, and believe me, the first 
week | felt stronger, and in a fortnight’s time I completely lost that 
terrible exhausted feeling. ‘That is over four months ago. I am still 
taking Phosferine, and would not be without it for anything. I take 
the greatest pleasure in recommending it to my friends, as I think it is 
truly a wonderful tonic.” (Sept. 12th, 1925.) 














From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will 
gain new confidence, new life, new endurance. It makes you eat 
better, and sleep better, and you will look as fit as you feel. 
Phosferine is given with equally good results to the children. 


PHOSFERIN 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve: Shock 
Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Weak Digestion Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size 
1804+ Aldwych 

















Take Care of the Texture 
of your Skin 


That is the main point upon which real 
complexion beauty depends. The 
complexion which is roughened and 
coarsened can never be attractive. The 


regular use of 


gives the complexion a _ soft trans- 
parency and keeps it clear and healthy, 
so that the frost or wind cannot spoil its beauty. 


PALE COMPLEXIONS A few minutes spent in applying La-rola regularly 





(as pre-war) 











may be greatly 1M- night and morning on face, neck, hands an id arms 
P ‘ti by just a . ki d { ’ . } : -| | aiecas d 
touc “I \-ROI \ ensure you the in Oo compiex1ion which areads 
ROSE BI OOM,” which J s 

gives a_ perfectly a no change of temperature. 


tint to the cheeks. No From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 1/6. 
one can tell it is artifcial 


In gives THE, BEAUTY M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


ENGLAND. 
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1.000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 


CIRCULAR = — ‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 


Seas Weles an and the Shaftesbury Homes 















SEVEN PRIZE 
M 


EDALS. Smoothly asa || URGENTLY NEED £10,000 
Lead Pencil ent: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF W ALES 
oN i Neither Scratch mn ‘ 
wg nor Spurt, the 
points being rounded 


by a Special Process. 


a Sample Boxes 9d., to ide p Ship Com 

be obtained from all Stationers. ‘The Shaftesbury Homes and “ Arethasa Training Shis 
164 pont eabury Avenue London W.C.2 

If out of Stock, send 104d. in Stamps direct Vice Ad 

to the Works, Birmingham. 
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Favourite for 


Sixty Years 


- ) Id. & 2d. 
f 3d. & 6d. 





CHOCOLAT E CREAM TABLETS 
SS SS SS S 
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THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





the proceeds of which were handed over to 
the scheme, and thus in these far-off days 
the of Hospital Sunday, which 
some very recent 
tion, Was instituted. 

It savs much for the enthusiasm and en- 
terprise of the | that months 
after their first meeting a City Dispensary 
was opened in Liverpool Street, and demon- 


strated how greatly 


precedent 


consider such a innova 


yromoters tour 


it was needed, since no 
355 paticnts were treated in the 
These numbers, which in- 
dav, threatened to over- 
staff, who 


fewer than 2, 
next six months 
ased to 
whelm the 
urged the establishment o 
the the 
conferred by relieving 


Loo pet 

medical earnestly 
f a hospital on 
grounds that amount of benefit 
a smaller number of 
out-patients and a certain proportion of in- 
be far’ greater 
pending all the funds of the 
the maintenance of an out-patients’ branch.” 


yatients will than bv ex 
| : 


institution on 


They were conscious that they were only 
the 
cases and not re 
i]! the trouble. 


must build 


tinkering on surface with many of the 
ally pix 
It wa 


and eventually 


bing to the cause of 
evident that th 


| 


a site, described 


as “Bonner’s | yur-acre triang 


dd { 
elds, al 


piece of ground, used as a rubbish heap 


adjacent to \ 


new oo er 
4 


was acquired, ctoria Park, 


omparativel\ lair space which 


could be built 


Was 


altitude 
the 


never upon. The 
high, the soil 

ypen and almost in the country, 
nothing better could suit their purpose. The 
original plans provided for thirty beds and 
a dispensary, with the idea that when funds 


fairly was gravel, 


position “0 


accommodation would be 


permitted the ex- 
tended to ninety or one hundred beds. Thi 
sympathy of Queen Victoria and the Prince 


Consort was enlisted. They became patrons 
and maintained the liveliest interest in 
hospital, an interest which is still shown 
by the King, 
Connaught, 


the 


Queen Mary, and the Duke of 
who has been its president 
since 1872. 

The Prince Consort formally opened the 
hospital, emony 
place in 1855, and it has continued its use- 


ful to tens of th 


when an impressive cer took 


ministry 


and e¢racious u- 
sands of patients ever since, not only to 
Londoners, but to patients from almost 


every part of the British Isles. 


Workmen’s Pennies 


It was a very strenuous and anxious time 
for the founders financially, but within fou 
vears of its opening the build'ne was free of 
deht Its presence ippe led to the w x 
men of the district 1 the emplovees of 
Messrs. Troman 1 Hanbur tarted t 





il 
ral 





In 


one 


)« 


a] 





of the wards of the City of London Hospital 
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subscribe a penny a week from their wages 
and thus excited the friendly rivalry of 
others, who followed their Jead to such an 
extent that, in the course of a year, they 
raised £1,000. 

The various steps in its progress may not 
be detailed here; suffice it to state that in 
1881 the Hospital Scheme was completed, 
and provided 164 beds and a large cut- 
patient department. It is now regarded as 
the second largest Chest Hospital in Lon- 
don, contains 185 beds, and treats in addi- 
tion between 30,000 and 40,000 out-patients 
vearly. 


Round the Wards 
The matron, Miss 
undertook to show 


D. Watson, kindly 
ine over the building, 
and I was as surprised as delighted to find 
it light, airy, attractive, and thoroughly up 
to date. On the first floor are situate the 
wards for the women, and, like those for the 
men, they each perpetuate the of 


“the pious found Gurnev, Peacock, etc. 


names 
ers,” 
The largest accommodates sixteen beds and 
two cots for children, and the smallest con 


sists of two cosy beds side by side. They 
each boasted an unusual number of vwin- 
dows, and the tables were eay with late 


autumn flowers. The patients, some in the 
and arlet bed-jacket of 


hospital, others in t 


regulation 
the 


oreyv 


dainty 
wraps, responded brightly to the matron’s 


leir own 


erectings, and without one exception as- 


sured her they were quite well! Many were 
sewing or knitting, a few were reading, and 


the small people, inten 
their dolls or toys, 
the nurses and 
panions in sickne 
Cheerful 
with 


t on playing with 
were evidently the pets 
of their grown-up cm- 
fires burned 
flower-decked 


patients 


in the day rooms, 
tables, at which 
take their meals, 
play the piano in the corner, or listen to 
the strains of an gramophone. 
They are all looking forward to the instal- 
lation of wireless and to 


their 


the convalescent 


exe ellent 


listening-in, either 





to a loud-speaker, or by means of ear- 
phones at their bedside. A library vields a 
great deal of pleasure to the readers 
amongst them. 

The men’s wards, on the second floor 


exactly correspond, with their Jong, stone 
rorridors and arrangement 
and in both cases there are sunny balconies 
in the South Wing, where eight patients are 


to those below, 


n lergoing open-an treatment day and 
night They are well protected by screen 
and blinds from dra t ind appear to 





enjoy their glimpses of the traffic 
pedestrians on the streets below. 
In spring and summer thi 


and the 


gardens are ; 
constant source of delight to many who ar 
carried out to the grounds or t shelters. 
\ long, covered corridor leads to the bear 
tiful chapel, the gift of Mr. J. D. Allcroft 
in 1857. Services are held every Sunday | 


1 
he 


the chaplain, and the present organ was 
collected for by Mr. W 
acted as organist and 
many years. 


James, who 
inquiry officer for 


nas 


The Scientific Side 
The period of the hospital’s existen 
distinguished by tremendous discoveries j1 


medical science and by immense advances 
in the treatment of diseases of all kinds 
particularly tuberculosis. Research wo 


has always been a characteristic feature of 
the hospital, and has been carried on wit 


splendid results Artificial sunlicht, violet 
rays, X-rays, are daily used in the diag 
nosis and treatment of ailment \ laryn 


logist specializes in tubercular affections 
the vocal chords, enlarged tonsils and ad 

dentist attention 
and mouth troubles: but most 


noids; a devotes 


all, perhaps, is the use of the electric ca 
diograph: an extremely sensitive galvar 
meter, which measures and r ters phot 


eraphically the minute electric imp 
the heart, without any effort on the 
the patient, who lies in bed and merel 
holds the ends of the 


the instrument. 


wires connected 


The Ladies’ Association 


The members of the Ladi Associat 
inder the presidency of Lady Ri 
not only visit the ward nd suppl 
patients with clothing, papers, books, 
flowers, but collected funds to build a 
torium at Saunderton, Bucks, on a sp 
the Chiltern Hills. 17 being used 
convalescent home for non-tuberculat 
and part of the forward movement 
enlarge the building and convert it anew t 
a sanatorium at a cost of £10,000 

The Ladies’ Linen Le e undertake t 
supply and upkeep of lins lanket 
ding, etc., send fts f tit to t 


and arrange entertainments for th 
of the patients. 

T inquired of two of the sisters what t 
considered the patients would most ap 
ciate, and both of them strangely e1 
answered: “A Billiard or B telle Table 
The matror remarl 1 { t he would 
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THE GAS INDUSTRY PROVIDES 


The Urgent and Best 
Remedies for Smoke 


The Urgent Remedies because— 


Coal Smoke, apart from signifying waste of coal, destroys 
life, health and every kind of property. 


Coal smoke pollutes the air we breathe, aggravates fogs 
and stimulates respiratory diseases ; it shuts out from all 
city dwellers sunshine and light, the finest antiseptics in 
the world, the enemies of all disease, and very necessary 
mental! tonics. 


Coal smoke costs millions of pounds per annum to this 
country by destroying with dirt and with corrosive acids 
public and private property, from the priceless buildings 
of our cities down to the smallest contents of our homes. 


Even the countryside is not exempt; vegetation, our flower 
gardens, pasture land, and so the quality of milk and 
meat, suffer from its effects. 


The Best Remedies because— 


Their use is practicable and commercially sound: gas and 
gas coke are smokeless fuels almost everywhere available, 
suited to every purpcse alike in industry and home, and 
sold at a price at which it pays to use them. 


For free expert information and advice on the economical and 
efiicient use of these ideal smokeless fuels, write to the address below. 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
28 Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, S.\V.1 











FREE—“The Health Adviser” 


Dealing with the Relief and Cure, WITHOUT DRUGS, of NERVE 





TROUBLES, NEURITIS, 





NEURASTHENIA, NEURALGIA, SLEEPLESS. 





NESS, GENERAL DEBILITY, ANAEMIA, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, 





CONSUMPTION, SCIATICA, RHEUMATISM, etc. (s 


ce Contents Below.) 





“ The 


intensely 


Health Adviser” is the 
interesting and 


title of this 
valuable book, which 


is the result of much research and_ life-time 
labours of its author. In its pages will be 


facts of the 
possible benefit to everyone who is suffering from 


found information and utmost 
the other ailments 


mentioned in the contents below. 


Nervous disorders or any of 
The stress of 
present life and the conditions which now exist 
have resulted in an 


Alarming increase of all Nervous 





complaints, 


that usual 


relief or attempted cure are 


and it is only too well known 


methods of seldom 


effective. 
THE DRUG HABIT 


appalling consequences is 





with its 
traceable to the treatment of Nerve troubles with 


frequently 


sleeping 
effect 


which 


stimulating or sedative drugs and 


draughts. Through quickly losing their 


continually larger doses are required, 


result in a morbid craving for more potent drugs 
and renders all hope of curing the victim indeed 


precar ious. 


This unique book should be read by all 
the readers of this paper who are feeling 
the effects of Neurasthenia, Sleeplessness, 
Anemia, Asthma, any 
Nervous disease or disorder of any kind, 


Bronchitis, or 


especially as a FREE copy may be had 
immediately upon application. 


Address all con 


Adviser” to 


B. COPSON GARRATT 


9, MAGNETAIRE ROOMS 
11, Borough High Street 
LONDON BRIDGE, S.E.1 


REMEMBER—‘* THE HEALTH ADVISER’’ IS FREE 


Health 


munications for “Th 








ACTUAL FACTS 


concerning this Wonderful Book. 


In its embodied the 


some of the highest authorities, and it shows what 
science, with art and natural law, can do to effect 
the relief and cure of Nerve trouble, without the 


pages are opinions of 


aid of drugs or medicines. It tells how this 
relief may be obtained in a_ perfectly natural 
and trouble-free manner. 

Any reader who is honestly wishful of learn 


above ailments, their 
under the slightest 


obligation in writing for a FREI 


ing the truth about the 
causes and cure, need not feel 


copy ot Th 





Health Adviser.” as it was the author's most 
ardent wish in compiling this wonderful book 
to obtain the widest publicity for his conclusions 
THE LATE 
LORD ROBERTS. 
The f Earl Rol 
iH 
H 
i ( a 
( H 














CONTENTS OF “THE HEALTH ADVISER.” 
\ t ’ j 
| 


Anemia, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
| Consumption, De- 
bility, Epilepsy 
Gout, Heart Dis- 
ease, indigestion & 
Dyspepsia, Influ- 
enza, Insomnia, 
Kidney Trouble, 
Locomotor Ataxy, 
Nervous Depression, 
Nervous Diseases, 
Neuralgia, Neuras- 
thenia, Neuritis, 
Paralysis, Pleurisy, 
Pneumonia, Rheu- 
matism and Lum- 
bago, Sciatica, Vari- 
cose Veins. 
I 





theme Viscount Roberts, Lord Roden, 
Sir S. A. Blackwood, K.C.B., Rev. J. Wilkinson 
(Miildmay), Bishop La Trobe, Paxton Hood (Author 
and Preacher), T. H. S. Escott, Esq., 


‘ 


I r Drs. Andrew Wilson, 
Charles Fox, Laurie Dobson, Gent, Bodman, Ford- 
ham, ther 
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The City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Lungs and Heart 


Very gratelu. lor plants at any time, especi 
ally the dark days of winter, when 
flowe1 are s irce 

\n appeal for £30,000 was launched by 
the Duke of Connaught at a luncheon at 


the Mansion House in June, 1924, when the 


im Of £4,000 was subscribed then and 

there as a start Its objects mav be sum 
ized unde x he 1) The installa 

tion of electri light 2) new nit 

| k ; comp! l 1 «ol ul cal blo k: 4 

extension of t p thologi i! and othet 

Ppeclal department 5) completion of the 


anatorium at Saunderton: and (6) the 

: wut £4,000 borrowed for 

capital expendit on works which could 

not be postponed 

to carry out the first of these 
it once 


1 


rhe Committee intend 
} is ht 


electric hi 





», and the others as and when funds 
Che mortality returs 
© number of deaths from tuberculosi n 


death in 


for 1923 show that 


this country was nearly one 


every ten 40,788); from other respiratory 


ciseases, uch a 


pneumonia and bronchit 
me in every six (71,711), and from heart 


lsease nearly owe in ever eight 


56.886 

hus, the diseases treated in the hospita 
count for between one-half and one-thir 

ot the total deaths in IKengland and Wale 
Figures such as these may well give us 


Sel 


32 


pause and induc s to stretch a point and 
rive something towards tl 
the old traditions are being 
magnificently by the ministry of its devoted 
medical men and efficient nursing staff, who 
are deserving of all encouragement in their 
ainst disease and 


1is hospital, where 


maintained so 


never-ceasing warfare ag 
death 

Two rec 
from a woman who had served the hospital 
faithfully in the capacity of linen mistress 
for fifteen years. She bequeathed {£20 at 
her death, and a former in-patient sent the 
sum of £21, a thank-offering of £1 for each 
i received help and healing 


‘nt leg i¢ ies call for notice : one 


year since she 
in the hospital 
Annual subscribers of one guinea ar 


and are entitled to recommend 


rovernors 





four out-patients. Annual s cribers of 
three guineas are entitled to recommend 
Me in-patient and four out-patients 


The Fire Fund 
[ am living in the faith and hope that my 
butions 


| for eenerous conti 


Decembe! appeal 4 ICT 
to the Fire Fund will result in 


bank balance, which, 


a splendid 
at the 


time of writing, at a very low ebb in- 


addition to the 


deed, and daily I am receiving piteous 


1 


letters from those who participated in its 
benefits last year, ana would fain hope that 


/ 
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them this 
season, especially at this time of year, when 
most granted the warmth 


and comfort of a COS) fire 


their pleas will not be denied 


people take for 


Oddments of Wool, etc. 

Miss A. Thomson, knits warm 
woollies for old people and children, would 
be very grateful for odds and ends of wool, 


who 


even if soiled, or for left-over lengths 
of jumper knitting silk. Her address is 


4 Seafield Terrace, South Shields. 


A Handy Man 
An_ elderly 
Sturgeon, 


known to Mrs. 
that his own 
trade has now failed him, he would like to 
get a situation in a family in the country, 
where he could act as odd man, by cleaning 
windows, boots, car, help in the garden, 
etc. He knows all about houseboats and 
rowing boats, and has a practical know- 
ledge of carpentry, painting and polishing, 
and would be thankful for a few shillings 
1 week with board and lodgings. I shall 
he pleased to supply name and address to 
any interested. 


man, well 


Writes to say as 


Domestic Post 

A middle-aged woman, rather deaf, who 
finds her partial deafness a sad handicap 
in her capacity as housekeeper, is finding 
it almost imp »ssible to get work, and would 
be very thankful of such a post to lady or 
centleman. 


Children’s Clothes 
Quite a number of poor mothers, whose 


husbands who 


are unemployed, or are 
widows, write in urgent need of clothes, 
boots and shoes for their young families. 
Some of them are under the impression that 
I have the stores of a Selfridge or a White 
ley behind me, and that they have only to 
write and ask and all their wants can be 
readily supplied. It’s very nice, no doubt, 
to be credited with all the magical powe! 
of a fairy godmother and universal pro 
vider, but, in the cold light of fact, it i 
ather embarrassing and very difficult to 


make such understand that 
not my will, when | am com 
pelled to tell them that the cup! 
bare, and that they needs must exercise 

until ich t 


a suitable par e| 


“my poverty, 


consent 


oard 1 


patience 





Nightdresses 


5 and unde { nva ds, 
and baby clothes are g eatly needed 
One of the joys of the festive season 
the means and leisure to enjoy books, old 





and new. Many invalids and several chil 


dren are inquiring for reading matter, so 
when you have finished with your QUIVER 
and other magazines, please remember 


those who have no such precious means of 
enjoyment, or ways of escape 
ness, poverty, 


from weak 


and pain 


Gifts of Clothing, Books, Letters, etc. 

I wish to thank most gratefully the fol 
lowing for their loyal support and kindly 
interest: Mrs. Patrick Mac Miss Sher 
wood, Mrs. MacLagan, the Misses Ped 
Miss Lowson, Miss Morgan, Miss Garratt, 
Mrs 


Gill, 


] 
1e, 


Gercke, Mrs. Ashton, Miss E. Smit 
Mrs. Gibson, Miss Hammonde, Mrs 
McNeill, Mrs. Addison, Miss White 
Mrs. McArthur, Miss Brewer, Mrs. Be 
ton, Mrs. Williamson, M Lewis, M 
Lucy Cran, Miss Achurch, Mr Jo 
ston, Miss Baker, Miss M. Smith, Mr 
Wood, Mrs. Billing, Mis S. xy Bers 
Gough, Miss Malcolm, Miss Hicks, Mr 
Davies, Mrs. Gayer, Miss Peak, Miss Job 


on, Miss K. Harris, Mrs. Guest, M 


Curtis, Miss Hill, Mrs. Birch, Mrs. Fe 
Miss Peas ™ Mr Patt ‘TSON, Nl | 
bridge, Mrs. Webb, Mr: Ironside, M 
Harvey, Mrs. Crawford, Mr Browne 
SOS Fund.—Miss Alexa Her TS 
the Dowager Lady Horsfall, 1 ; Miss | 
Hinds, sos.; Miss E. Orr, <s.; S: H. H., £1 
P. Hicks, 1s.; M. Smith, 8s.; X. Y., 
A. &. SS. Ri. somes. ' Nicol, be 
f/1:; Mrs. ]. Fletcher, 1 ; M. D. Denny 
M.C. Dunn, ss.; M K.. i n, J 
Constant Reader, <s.; Mr | Ker 
i Miss M. I. Stewart, - A Slel 
11 mm. A. G., 1 Mr ( W. Parl 
! Mr Benton, 10S M Souter 1 
, F Flop» a at 
rulch and Aina Leagu M iN 
e Roberts, 1s Miss D. Napp Is 
S?. Dunstan's A Reader, 10s 
Dr Barnardo's Hon a. wes 8 - M.A. ¢ 
1 
It would be a cat tance to me 
this very busy time if Helpe 1 
who write for addresses ort nformat 
would en lose st imped and addre ed }* 
ard or envelope, and thus ensure a spec 
reply 
Wishing you all a very 1 t and hap 
New Year, 
Yours sincere 


HELEN GREIG SOUTER 


CEES 


) 
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er 2 _ - = 
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DELICIOUS 


Pr) 


. MAZAWATTEE : 

“Purity in the Packet.” 
ey «6CTEA COC 
: manne SOLD IN SEALED PACKETS ' 
AND TINS BY ALL GROCERS 


Ce no™ SLan, 
H CEYLON 

















Sphere Oval-Octo positively 


CANNOT CAUSE LADDERS 


OV.1 132” Twill, extra strong ... 1/6 pair. 


OV.44 1}” Art. Silk, extra long stretch 1/6 ,. 
OV.13 18” Art. Silk, fancy frill Het 
OV.5 13” Art. Silk, extra strong as oe 


Your Draper can supply you with these 





For MENS WEAR ask for 
SPHERE BROADWAY SUSPENDERS 
Now so much favoured as the Suspender of Comfort 

GP.90 1/6 GP.100 4 1/11 
GP.122) Art. Silk, attractive check designs, 2/6 


SPHERE BRACES. Each Pair Guaranteed 


BA.440 2/6 BA.353 ... 2/11 
BAS9 Art Silk Elastic, very superior brace ... 4/6 
BA.887 Sphere O-So-Comfy Brace. 


ce. no metal to soil 
the shirt, very light in weight : as 3/6 


Manufactured by FAIRE BROS & Co. Ltd., LEICESTER 











PLEASE SEND A 


NEW YEAR 
GIFT 


to the 


Shaftesbury 
Society 


Ragged School Union, 1$44 


THE 


HELPER OF LONDON’S 
POOREST CHILDREN. 


aA 
CRIPPLE AID, INFANT WELFARE 
CENTRES, HOLIDAY HOMES, 
CLOTHING STORES. 
aA 
Generous Donations are earnestly invited 
and will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Arthur Black, Gen. Secretary, John Kirk 
House, %2 John Street, London, W.C.1. 


Treasurers: Epwin Dopp, Esq.: WALTER Scotts, Esq 











RHEUMATISM 


CURED IN 3 DAYS. 
Albany, W. Australla 
ora a-half years o of Rheumatic 





Sirs—Two 


Torture made my hands ud that Iw 
na to Work oe pbos sWellings all ov r 
vy body _— n ——. fr st — 

| L trical a onber of remedies. but te 

be pury until Etrie 4 Urac ay ha 

pees I's blessing te me, Ul nly means 


healing my } in ant swelling 
I seemed to be a new woman after 3 
days tre: pq tes The pain Jeft as it hy 


tnagic and Tt » been well ever sii 
i irs fa hfully, Mrs. A. COLBES 

URACE, and URACE alone, n ire Khe umatism Ie directly 
attucks the cause—uri eld dine ves and expels it fr m the system 

its reappes that is why it CURES and OU 

QUICKLY. 13, 3-a H- per) from Box Timothy W & ¢ 
1 all Chem nd > ro direct from th» URACE 

Lborator Dept. 57 St. Street, London, 5 

Portes ees . Sloleleteteleteheie’ 
113, B=: : GET | 

1 & B= | {THEM 
: ‘ ‘I re ' 4 
‘per box | “~~ HT_¥: —- ; NOW : 
Seeenneee! ' CURE RIE UMATISM Veheneneawis 








Make Ginger 
Wine at Home 


For the chilly evenings Ginger Wine is always 
a welcome friend when made with 


MASON’S WINE ESSENCE 


A 9d. Bottle makes 
100 Glasses. 

Of Chemists, Grocers & Stores 

Send 1 = for a bottle and we will 


give you name of nearest retailer. 


NEWBALL & MASON, Ltd., 
NOTTINGHAM. 


everywhere 
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For quick filling, instant starting, 
smooth writing and unfailing re- 


liability the “Swan” Self-Filler is 


- the best of all. Choose the right 
best nib—the “Swan” will do the rest. 
« SWAN” 


“SWAN’ 


FOUNTPENS 


Catalogue post free. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 
133 & 135 Oxford Street, London, W.l. 
Branches: 79 High Holborn, W.C.1 97 
Cheapside, E.C.2; and at 3 Exchange hod 
Manchester; Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, 
Sydney, and Cape Town. 





Size 2 
Self-Filling 
“Swan” 17/6. 
Other “Swans” 

from 10/6 


OF STATIONERS 
AND JEWELLERS 




















Life of George Cadbury 


by A. G. GARDINER 


The present Book is designed as a popular edition of what will 
become one of the classics of biography. It is copiously illus 
trated by Mr. Clive Gardiner in a charming and delicate style. 


“Mr. Gardiner has done justice to “A book of absorbing interest and 
one whose name stands high among a worthy tribute to a great man 
great reformers who have spent .. as a biography it will assuredly 
their lives in the uplifting and rank high.” — Birmingham Daily 
bettering of humanity.” Man- Mail. A we of infinite charm. 
chester Daily Dispatch. Sunday Times. 


New Popular Edition 2/6 net 


wenn Cassell’s, London, E.C.4, 
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Skin health the foundation of beauty 








Mother 


the health doctor 





Mothers know dirt for 
what it is-——and fear it. 


They will not tolerate 
dirty schools, dirty 
streets, dirty homes or 
dirty children. 


Litebuoy Soap is one 
ot the most widely used 
soaps in the world 
because mothers appre 
scientific 


ctate its pro 

tection against the 

dangers of dirt. 
Mothers know that 


Litebuoy lather goes 
down deep into every 
pore, and removes in 


purities. They know 
that Litebuoy keeps thx 
skin soft, pliable, and 
glowing with health 
that it is bland, pure 
and soothing to the 
tenderest skin = céven 
thet of a baby 


Buy Lifebuoy in the 
new pack, two large 
cakes in a carton 





Lifebuoy Soap 


for HEALTH 


Nustraliaon \ ( 





HEY are daughters to 
be proud of—those 
quickly-growing, energetic 
girls. Their sparkling eyes, 
supple carriage, skins love- 
ly with the clear flush of 
radiant health,aremessages 
of cheer to the mothers 
who watch their develop- 
ment with anxious 
The vigorous out-door 
sports of to-day, which 
have ousted the embroi- 
dery and sampler making 
of yesterday, mean health 
and beauty to yirlhood. 
One sees few complexions 
of the hot-house type to- 
day. Exercise means skin 
health. Yet that healthi- 
ness is a challenge to the 
germs of disease and 
impurities that are ever 
waiting for a congenial 
resting place to work 
their mischief. 
Guard their skin health 
Mothers! See that these 
dangerous impurities do 


care. 





not work havoc with the 
fresh beauty of your girls’ 
complexions. Guard their 
skin health, for it is in the 
pores of the skin that 
harmful germs find a 
ledging. See that their 
daily bath is taken with 
Lifebuoy Soap. Give them 
a tablet each week to keep 
in their school lockers. 
It will mean a clear, 
radiant skin when they 
attain womanhood. 


Germs live in the pores 


Put a cake of Litebuoy at every 
place in your house where 
hands are washed, to be used 
by everyt ( dy 4 ld and young 
Dirt and impurities lodge inthe 
pores of the skin. Ordinary 
cleansing doesn’t remove them. 
The ric! ther of Lifebuoy 


: : 
with its wonderful health ele- 


ment, goes deep down into the 
out the enemies 
of the skin. The healthy odour 
but the protection 


pores and routs 


vanishes, 


remains. Get Litebuoy now. 
Buy it in the new pack, two 
large cake in eacl carton. 
Lever Brothers Limited, Port 
Sunlig 
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